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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_o_ 

HE Fleet has gone to Constantinople, at last. Sir S. North- 
cote stated last night in the House of Commons that the 
terms of the Armistice, which raises the blockade in the Black 
Sea, and gives Russia the command of the Sulina mouths of 
the Danube, were of a nature to create excitement, and 
that some ships had consequently been sent to Constan- 
tinople to protect British interests and to secure order. 
Lord Hartington thought the despatch of the Fleet rather 
a soothing measure than otherwise, and hoped it would excite 
no jealousies. That will be as it may be, and will depend 
especially on the orders from England. We trust those orders 
may be of the sort which Lord Hartington generously anticipates. 











Pio Nono, the Pope who in all that long line has reigned 
longest, having been elected on June 16th, 1846, nearly thirty-two 
years ago, died on Thursday afternoon, according to the best 
accounts at three minutes to 5, but according to others about 
two hours earlier. On Wednesday he had been in his usual health, 
but his strength had been greatly worn by the excitement conse- 
quent on the death of Victor Emanuel and the accession of his 
son, and on Thursday morning he had a fainting fit, from which 
he never recovered. The last sacraments were administered to 
him, and the Cardinals gathered together, but as yet nothing is 
reported of his latest moments ; and the Pope had so often re- 
covered, that his death, in spite of his age, 85 years, had the effect 
of a surprise. We have elsewhere given an estimate of his 
character and the influence of his reign, and need only add 
here that profound tranquillity prevails in Rome, that the 
Cardinals come and go as easily as if they were in 
London, and that to all appearance the election of the 
next Pope will be absolutely free. A rumour is said to have been 
current for a few moments that Cardinal Di Pietro had been 
elected Pope by acclamation, but it is obviously untrue, as the 
Conclave has every reason for adhering to the most dignified and 
solemn modes of procedure. It is not probable that the election 
will last many days, but we may be sure that every ceremonial 
will be rigidly observed. ‘The contest, of course, will lie between 
the Ultramontanes, headed, it is said, by Cardinal Manning, and 
the Moderates, ‘but much will turn on the question between 
foreigner and Italian. The foreigners in the Conclave have never 
been so numerous, and their interest is to break the Italian 
tradition of an exclusive claim. 


Greece has moved at last. The Government, either aware 
from the riots of last week that if they continued inactive 
the Monarchy would be overturned, or convinced that they 
must fight to obtain a place in the coming Congress, 
ordered the troops across the frontier into Thessaly. Some 
10,000 men have accordingly entered that province, and are 
believed, on rather uncertain evidence, to be marching on 
Larissa. The Government have not, however, declared war, 
but have informed the ‘Turkish Minister, Photiades Bey, that 
they have entered Thessaly to prevent the massacres and out- 
Tages occurring there, which the Sultan cannot prevent, and 
are quite willing to await the decision of the European 
Congress. The Porte, naturally enough, was not content 
with this explanation, and despatched Hobart Pasha to 





the Pireus with orders, it is believed, to bombard the port 
of Athens. The foreign Consuls, however, met, doubtless under 
instructions, and decided that the Pirzeus must not be bombarded 
unless it were fortified, or used in some way to attack the 
Turkish fleet. It has accordingly been dismantled, and by the 
latest accounts the Government, trusting in the protection of the 
Powers during the Conference, has begun to recall its troops from 
Thessaly. At the same time, the insurrection in Crete has been 
successful, the whole island rising outside the fortified towns, and 
a Provisional Assembly has voted the annexation of the island to 
Greece. The Turks have despatched a squadron thither and a 
Christian Commissioner, but will probably await the decision of 
the Conference before they send an army, which must be strong, 
or it might be defeated in the hills. 


The great debate on the Vote of Credit continued in the 
House of Commons for another four nights since our last impres- 
sion, coming to an abrupt and undignified end in a great scare on 
Thursday night. It is impossible for us to notice more than a few 
of the more remarkable speeches which have been delivered during 
these four nights, but we may say at once that while the Govern- 
ment hardly attempted to defend the vote of credit on any ground 
of precedent that fits the case, and disavowed any intention 
of asking for a general vote of confidence, the dislike of a few 
among the Liberals to weaken even a Government in which they 
do not feel confidence on the eve of a European Conference, has 
gravely affected from the first the union of the Liberal party, and 
—co-operating with the secession or abstention of most of the Irish 
Liberals—ensured the Government a majority considerably greater 
than that which they could usually command, even if the panic 
and collapse of Thursday had not occurred. 


Thedebate on Friday week was opened by Mr. Trevelyan,in ashort 
speech of great trenchancy and vigour, in which hecommented on the 
martial deeds of the Tories in the City meeting of the previous day, 
and the compliments with which the Postmaster-General had re- 
ceived the account of those unruly proceedings in which Turkish 
banners were displayed and the Member for Bristol (Mr. S. Morley) 
was so rudely treated, and said that if the Government really ap- 
proved these tactics, they deserved to be regarded as the leaders of 
the war party. He also commented severely on Lord Beaconsfield’s 
attempt at the opening of Parliament to make it appear that his 
Cabinet was really united, though it was only united on the 
formula of ‘‘ conditional neutrality,” and not on the interpreta- 
tion to be given to that formula; and he maintained that it had 
been the custom of all great statesmen in making such statements 
to think rather of the meaning they would convey to 
their audience than of merely verbal accuracy. Sir Robert 
Peel replied in his usual style, which is effective in the House, 
—partly because he attacks what was once his own party, and 
partly from the music of his voice and the declamatory structure of 
his periods ;—but the speech was little more than an attack on 
Mr. Gladstone, and a declaration at once in favour of the Go- 
vernment, and against the policy of the Crimean war. Sir Robert 
praised the Government for its successful exertions in favour of 
peace. He is not an orator, but he has one great oratorical g’ t 
—the gift for unblushing paradox. 


Mr. Lowe was very amusing on the two-months’ Vote of 
Credit, the magic of which would suddenly fail at midnight on 
the 31st March ‘or the 1st April.” ‘The position of Samson 
when his last locks were falling off under the shears of Delilah 
would be nothing to” the position of our Minister then. ‘Ile 
will say,— 


‘ But yesterday the word of Casar might 
Have stood against the world,’ 
—but now 'tis 12 o'clock.” It was discreditable to make England 
ridiculous by such a proposal, and to try to terrify five great 
military monarchies by putting it in the power of the Government 
for two months to spend what proportion they might choose of a 
vote of six millions sterling. Mr. P. J. Smyth made a remarkable 
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speech in defence of the whole action of Russia, and in favour of the 
settlement of the Eastern Question on the principle of doing strict 
justice to all the nationalities of the subject races. The Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Bourke, pleaded for an ‘‘ outward 
and visible sign ” of the strength of this country before going into 
Conference, where the influence of the various Powers would be 
in proportion, he thought, to their physical strength; and he 
maintained that this would not bea war vote, but a vote render- 
ing war less probable, since the Ministry had always been for 
peace, having urged Turkey ‘‘in the strongest manner that the 
language of diplomacy could command,” to put down promptly 
the original insurrection in the Herzegovina, and having also 
urged Servia and Greece not to go to war,—a course pacific 
enough, doubtless, so long as peace was favourable to Turkey. 
Mr. Goschen criticised sharply the three modes in which the 
Government had tried to check Russia,—letters and despatches, 
fidgetting with the Fleet, and inflaming English passions 
against her, as a preparation for the Conference, as well as asking 
for the ‘outward and visible sign” ‘“‘of a sum of money 
which there was no intention to spend.” And Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach closed the debate in a fair speech of no great 
power, in which, however, he argued that if the Vote of 
Credit were once granted, it could be renewed after March 
31, if it were still wanted,—which is no doubt true. He gave 
no pledges, however, as to the policy on behalf of which it 
would be spent, and rather justified Mr. Goschen’s charge 
that the Cabinet were preparing for the Conference by doing all 
in their power to excite suspicions of Russia. 


Of Mr. Gladstone’s great speech on Monday night we have 
indicated the chief drift elsewhere, and need only say here 
that it was preceded by a letter from Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
to the Marquis of Hartington, urging the wisdom of a compromise 
between the Government and the Opposition, in order to avoid 
the appearance of disunion amongst us just before a European 
Conference. The olive-branch, however, was rudely rejected by 
Mr. Hardy, who preferred to answer Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford 
speech rather than his speech in the House of Commons, 
and who dealt blows around him with all the energy of his 
naturally bellicose, though effective oratory. He came as 
near as he directly could to giving Mr. Trevelyan the lie, 
—(which gave rise to a bitter altercation on the following 
evening, in which Sir Stafford Northcote had to express 
more penitence for his colleague than that colleague was at all 
willing to express for himself),—declared that if the £6,000,000 
was refused now, £600,000,000 might be wanted instead of it,— 
asserted that though it was possible they might not spend the 
whole £6,000,000, he thought he could venture to say they would 
spend some of it,—pointed out that the nations of Europe being 
‘¢ armed to the teeth,” a single spark might kindle Europe into a 
flame, ‘‘ which may involve every interest we hold dear to an extent 
of which we have no idea at this moment,” and finally assured the 
House that the money would be used in the interests of the British 
Empire and of peace. Mr. Chamberlain, in the course of the subse- 
quent debate, asserted his sense of relief that Mr. Gladstone’s olive- 
branch had not been accepted, since he should have found it very 
difficult to express any sort of confidence in the present Govern- 
ment ; Mr. Chaplin made another heavy, melodramatic attack on 
Mr. Gladstone, which was much cheered from the Tory benches ; 
and Mr. Childers closed the debate, with a minute examination of 
the financial precedents telling against this extraordinary vote. 


Colonel Stanley opened the debate of Tuesday with the most 
temperate and by far the best-toned speech till then delivered 
on the Government side. Yet even he, in combating Mr. 


was very amusing about Mr. Hardy, who had showed the 
volcanic force, he said, of Cotopaxi and Chimborazo in 
full flame. What the Opposition wanted to know, however 
was that the policy of the Government in the Conference 
would be directed to replacing the Treaty of Vienna by one based 
not on dynastic arrangements or diplomatic convenience, but on 
the just principle of nationalities, with which Prince Bismarck 
had been able to work such wonders. Nevertheless, the Solicitor. 
General (Sir Hardinge Giffard) did not gratify Sir William Harcourt 
with any such pledge. On the contrary, he assailed Russia with at 
least as much bitterness as any member of the Government, exeept 
only Mr. Cross, and implied that what we wanted was physical 
force enough to counteract the evil designs of the great Russian 
invader. Such was the universal burden of the Tory song, 


The “scare” in the House of Commons on Thursday 
night, when Sir Stafford Northcote told the House of Mr, 
Layard having telegraphed, that in spite of the signature of the 
bases of peace and the armistice on the 31st of January, 
the Russians were pushing on to Constantinople, that the 
Turkish troops had been compelled to evacuate Silistria in 
spite of the protest of the Turkish commander, and that the 
Turkish Government could not understand these movye- 
ments,—was a mighty scare. Many Members supposed that 
war would be declared within twenty-four hours. Mr, Fors- 
ter withdrew his amendment to the proposal, to go into Com- 
mittee for the Vote of Credit. Lord Hartington concurred in 
Mr. Forster’s course. Mr. Watkin Williams was enthusiastic for 
the vote of credit. Mr. E. J. Reed deprecated all further 
Opposition. Mr. Cowen eulogised the Government. Mr. Bright, 
alone almost of the leaders, kept his head, and deprecated too 
much confidence in Mr. Layard’s telegrams, haying been 
anticipated, however, by Mr. Fawcett and others of the Radi- 
cals; and then Sir Stafford Northcote had to get up and 
read a telegram of that day from St. Petersburg to Count 
Schouvaloff, denying all truth in the rumours, and stating that 
the military commanders had been ordered to suspend hostilities 
along the whole line in both Europe and Asia. On this the 
House became a little ashamed of its panic, and the criticisms 
on Mr. Layard were anything but complimentary. Still the 
whole heart was now out of the motion, and after a conversation 
of a very desultory kind, in which it was clear that the leaders of 
Opposition were not proud of their position, the amendment 
was, by leave, withdrawn, and the discussion on the principal 
motion terminated by a vote of 295 for the Government, and 
only 96 against it. Even Mr. Bright did not vote among the 
Noes, though his brother did, and Sir Thomas Acland, Lord 
Tavistock, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Courtney, Sir G. Campbell, Mr. 
Dillwyn, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Fawcett, Sir C. Dilke, and Mr. Tre- 
velyan all had the courage to go out with the minority. On the 
whole, the minority, after the desertion of the leaders, was more 
respectable and substantial than we should have expected to see 
it. But the collapse was great. 


It appears to be undoubted that Russia has demanded of 
Roumania the restoration of the bit of Bessarabia ceded to the 
latter under the Treaty of Paris. The demand is rejected by 
Roumania, which resolves to retain its territorial integrity, and 
does not consider the Dobrudscha any sufficient recompense for 
its sacrifices. There can be little doubt that as the possession of 
this bit of land would again seat Russia on one of the banks of 
the Danube, the resistance will be supported both by Austria 
and Germany, and it is difficult to believe that Russia 
will insist. She has no right whatever to press a most 
faithful ally to surrender territory merely because she once 








Childers, did not venture to say that the money was imme- 
diately wanted, or would be immediately used. He did not 
disguise from the House that the money was wanted for “ pre- 
paration for possible war.” ‘‘ They did not, however, 


| 


possessed the territory herself, and no claim whatever to any 
foothold on the Danube. She has no claim to the gratitude of 
Roumania, which, means being considered, has done as much as 


intend | herself for the great cause, and no right to compensation at her 


to spend the money for which they asked, unless they were | hands, The demand itself looks like one made chiefly to gratify 


forced to do so.” In other words, they ask it for possible 
preparation for possible war,—not even for preparation already | 


j 


the desire of Prince Gortschakoff to undo the treaty of Paris, 
and die without ever having surrendered Russian territory,—not a 


determined on. Colonel Stanley painted with some force the | poason for disturbing Europe. 


unhappy consequences of going into war without ample 
previous preparation,—going into war, in short, as we did 





Lord Derby on Monday night stated with some precision the 














in the Crimea,—and would have produced considerable effect, | attitude of the Government with respect to the occupation of 
if he would have pledged the Government to a right policy | Constantinople. They had always from the first pointed out 
in international matters as effectually as he did to wise precau- | that the acquisition of that city by Russia would affect their 
tions in military matters. This was the point which, after an | neutrality, and although they had not at first objected to its 


able speech from Sir Charles Dilke, and a very temperate one | temporary occupation, this was only to avoid giving the 
from Mr. Birley, was taken up by Sir William Harcourt, 
in perhaps the most effective speech of the debate. He 


Turks an opportunity of forcing us into war by leaving Con- 
stantinople open. The Government, however, in a memor- 
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ated December 13, strongly deprecated even tem- 
eo pase spay because it would inflame English 
feeling; secondly, because it would cause a Mahommedan 
rising ; and thirdly, because it would place Russia ina position 
as regards the dictation of terms of peace which they did not 
wish to see Russia occupy. The last sentence is a menacing one, 
for it seems to imply that there are Russian conditions of peace 
which Government would oppose, not because they hurt Europe, 
but because they hart Turkey. The temporary occupation of 
Constantinople would give Russia no hold over Europe, but the 


reverse, by exciting suspicions of her ends. 


The Daily News, on Thursday, published a remarkable tele- 
gram from its correspondent at Adrianople. This gentleman 
had had an interview with Server Pasha, the Turkish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, on January 28, and had been charged 
to inform the British public that he “abandoned the English 
alliance” and had become “more Russian than the Rus- 
sians.” ‘1 accept,” said Server Pasha, “the Russian policy 
and alliance.” We “have been deceived (trompé).” “I 
have the documents which will prove it.” Another member 
of the Turkish Embassy confirmed all Server Pasha said, but 
requested that his name should be concealed, adding that 
although the official notes of Lord Derby were explicit, the 
4‘ private conversations of Lord Beaconsfield with Musurus Pasha 
and of Mr. Layard with Server Pasha and the Sultan, led us on 
and deceived us.” Only “three weeks ago Mr. Layard still 
assured us that England would come to our aid, and that we 
had only to fight on, and all would come right in the end.” Mr, 
Layard said to him, ‘Do you think I, as a friend of Turkey, was 
sent here for nothing? Do you not see that it was to encourage 
you, and offend Russia. Believe me. Have courage. Make no 
peace. Fight to the end.’” The speaker, though considering 
Mr. Layard the wrong man for such an embassy, considered that 
he had been ‘‘ honestly deceived,” and only stated his own con- 
viction. Lord Beaconsfield’s language was nearly as strong as 
Mr, Layard’s, though more guarded. 





Sir S. Northcote was questioned on Thursday about this tele- 
gram, and in reply quoted a note from Lord Beaconsfield, stating 
that it was ‘a base fabrication,” but not mentioning whether the 
fabricator is Server Pasha, or the anonymous Turk, or the corre- 
spondent of the Daily News. The blank denial was received with 
rapturous applause. It is excessively improbable that the corre- 
spondent has invented or perverted the message, but quite 
possible that Server Pasha, savage at the terms he had just been 
considering, said a great deal more than he could prove. He may 
even wish to punish the English Grand Vizier for not having 
sent an army to the relief of Turkey. Server Pasha has, 
however, referred to documents, and it is on documents he 
must rely, if, after Lord Beaconsfield’s peremptory and final 
denial, he wishes to be believed outside his own country. 


The precise attitude of the Russians with respect to Gallipoli 
is well marked in some recent despatches published by the Foreign 
Office. On January 15, Lord A. Loftus forwarded to that Office 
Prince Gortschakoff’s memorandum, promising not to enter 
Gallipoli unless Turkish troops were concentrated there. The 
following are the words, which may become of the last import- 
ance :—‘‘ The Imperial Cabinet has no intention of directing 
military operations upon Gallipoli, unless the Turkish regular 
troops are concentrated there. They suppose, on their part, that, 
in addressing to them this question, her Britannic Majesty's 
Government have no intention of occupying that peninsula, a 
step which would not be in accordance with their neutrality, and 
might give rise in Constantinople to illusions which would not 
favour the conclusion of peace.” The hint in that last sentence 
is one of the most obvious kind, and the Russian Chancellor 
— that his memorandum should be read textually to the 

urks, 


The German Parliament was opened on the 6th inst., by a 
Message from the Throne, most of which is devoted to internal 
subjects, such as the introduction of a stamp-tax and an increase 
of the tobacco-duty, the preparation of a Bill permitting the Im- 
perial Chancellor to depute his functions, and the amending of 
certain laws affecting industry and commerce, but there is a long 
paragraph on the Eastern Question. The Emperor hopes that 
the principles of the Conference will be consolidated upon 
the conclusion of peace, and that peace will not be long 
in coming; and observes that Germany, not being directly 


interested, can disinterestedly ‘facilitate an understand- 
ing between the Powers, and promote the welfare of 








the Christian populations.” The “policy prescribed by the 
Emperor has been so far successful, as it has materially contri- 
buted ” to the maintenance of the general peace. It is important 
to note that the two solicitudes expressed by the master of the 
most powerful army in the world are for the preservation of the 
European peace and the welfare of the Christian populations. 
Those are the objects of the English Liberals, not those of the 
English Tories. 


Sir Thomas Wade on Monday forwarded to the Times a telegram 
from the Acting Consul at Shanghai, reporting that an appalling 
famine prevails in the northern provinces of China. It is believed 
that nine millions of persons are destitute, and children were 
being daily sold in the market—that is, as Sir Thomas Wade ex- 
plains, sold into slavery—in order to procure food. Sir Thomas 
entirely endorses Mr. Davenport’s urgent appeal for money to 
be sent to the Agra Bank and spent by the Foreign Relief 
Committee of Shanghai in procuring food. We fear that in pre- 
sence of a calamity so vast, Englishmen, liberal as they are, will 
experience a feeling of despair; but there must be thousands of 
men in this country who owe their wealth to the Chinese. Their 
duty clearly is to give, even though their gifts can do little towards 
assuaging so vast a disaster. Many will believe it exaggerated, 
but an official report to the Madras Government, quoted in the 
Times, makes the deaths from famine in Mysore exceed a million. 


It is rumoured that the Aldermen will appoint the Common 
Serjeant, Sir Thomas Chambers, to the Recordership of London, 
vacant by Mr. Russell Gurney’s resignation. Sir Thomas 
Chambers is a very worthy man, but this would be a poor legal 
appointment, hardly worthy of the dignity of the post, and cer- 
tainly not one which would rank with that which has just been 
vacated by Mr. Gurney’s retirement. If the City want to have a 
Recorder who has made a special study of the Criminal Law, 
and is probably the best Criminal lawyer in England, why not 
appoint Sir James Fitzjames Stephen? If he would accept such 
a post, he would do honour to it, and do something, too, to 
justify the curious arrangement which places the patronage of 
such a position in the hands of the Aldermen of London. 


A meeting was held in the Vestry Hall, Kensington, on Wednes- 
day, to give public notice ofa systematic course of lectures for women 
commenced by the Principal and Professors of King’s College, 
London, in the Kensington district, the chair being taken by the 
Duke of Argyll, and the Princess Louise being amongst the ladies 
present. The Duke gave women a good character not only for 
valuing the higher instruction, but for profiting by it without 
making a display of it. On the authority of Lord Lawrence, he said 
the women who were members of the first London School 
Board made admirable members, because they talked ‘‘so much 
less than the men ;” and by the example of Mrs. Somerville, he 
showed that it is not always the really learned women who most 
despise the specially feminine occupations. Mrs. Somerville being 
observed to be in a fit of deep abstraction, was asked bya gentle- 
man who greatly admired her talents what was the subject which 
engaged her ;.to which, greatly to his disappointment, she replied, 
—speaking, as she always did, with a broad Scotch accent,—“ I 
was just thinking about a new bonnet.” Altogether, the Duke 
made out a capital case against the supposed risk of turning 
women into pedantic blue-stockings by the higher study; and 
that objection being removed, urged in favour of the proposed plan 
that what Mr. Lowe said of the residuum is equally true of women, 
—that it is highly desirable ‘‘ to educate our masters.” Nor is this 
a mere compliment in disguise. Unquestionably educated 
women are far more practically reasonable and less disposed to 
press capricious wishes on those with whom they have the largest 
influence, than the ideal woman of the last generation, who was 
apt to be as unreasonable as she was tender. 


The Charity Commissioners sometimes seem to forget alto- 
gether that girls exist. There is a fund in Leeds called the Poor's 
Estate, yielding some £700 a year, and hitherto expended on 
blankets and flannels for both sexes. ‘The Trustees, however, 
thought this rather useless, and being also Trustees of the 
Grammar School, proposed that the income should be devoted to 
scholarships for that institution. This scheme, of course, excludes 
women from all benefit from the fund, but it passed the Charity 
Commissioners, and though the Town Council, the School Board, 
and the Guardians protested against it, they made their protest too 
late. The scheme is now before Parliament, and some Member 
should insist on half the money, or some fair proportion of the 
money, being handed to the School Board, for girls’ schools. 


Consols were on Friday 95,9; to 954}. 
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fourteen millions of men are to be dealt with and decid d 
|a line is to be drawn which shall mark for them the booran 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. | hi 
aes fot ple my Rel pei Pogo gent 
In mild an 
THE SITUATION AT HOME. terms for that which is dearer to Englishmen than life iteelf, 


OTHING is ever gained by ignoring or concealing facts, —namely, the liberty which they have fought for, which the 

and there can be, we fear, no doubt that during the have inherited from their fathers, which they cherish fo 
past few days the Government has made a great advance towards themselves, which they mean to hand down to their sons and 
the control of the situation. The long delay in the signature which they most earnestly desire to see passed on to and 
of the armistice,—a delay which is said by the Daily News, | enjoyed by all the nations and peoples of the world.” Hold. 
on high Turkish authority, to have arisen from the disgust of ing, as we do, that this proposal tends to keep alive a 
Server Pasha with the clause enfranchising Bulgaria,—deepened weak Turkey, and therefore at once to continue the vassalage 
the suspiciousness with which average Englishmen regard the ‘of the Christians to the Pashas and the ascendency of Russia 
designs of Russia, and the feeling which in this country arises for | over them, we cannot regard this as a sound proposal, but it 
any beaten Power. An impatience began to manifest itself which was intended undoubtedly to strengthen the hands of this 
told heavily to Liberal disadvantage, and which, as they are country in the coming conflict. Its effect, however, was to 
friends of Russia only ad hoc, till the Eastern Christians are | strengthen the Tory conviction that Liberal action was unwise 
enfranchised, was not without its effect on their own minds. vand the Liberal depression as to the situation. If Mr. Glad- 
They have never forgotten, whatever their opponents may say, | stone, of all men, was willing to go so far, what was the use 
the distinction between Russian opinion and the uses to which | of fighting d ovitrance? That was the unexpressed feeling in 
Russian diplomatists might turn Russian military success. | the country, and the effect was greatly to encourage the sup- 
Then the armistice itself brought friends to Government. The | porters of the Government, and depress their opponents. Any 




















general public does not recollect how often a Conference is a 
prelude to war, and the popular notion was that an armistice 
having once been signed, and a Conference called, the danger 
of actual war was over, a consideration which depressed the 
resolution of entire classes who had made up their minds only 
on one point,—that there should be no war for Turkey. They 
believed that the conflict had been reduced to one of diplomacy, 
and on all questions of diplomacy, the permanent and on ordi- 
nary occasions the useful tendency of Englishmen is to trust, and 
if possible support, the Government of the day. A great num- 
ber of persons, though resolute against war, do not see why 
this Government is untrustworthy in diplomacy, do not believe 
that every influence will be stretched to keep Turkey in pos- 
session of as many provinces as possible, and think, as we must 
go into Conference, we had better make a figure there, which, 
as they think, can only be the case when the country is united. 
The Tories have taken an advantage—perfectly fair, from their 
point of view—of all these changes of feeling, and of the con- 
sequent revival of ordinary party temper shown in the resolu- 
tions passed in London and a few other places in favour, not 
of war, but of “peace and her Majesty’s Government.” That 
her Majesty’s Government is not for peace, unless it can have 
its own way, which way will be fatal to the emancipation of 
Turkey, seems to them incredible, after the speeches of 
Ministers in the House of Commons, which all promise peace, 
and all only hint indirectly at its underlying conditions. 
A considerable body of opinion has thus ariser, favourable, in 
its own phrase, to allowing Government “ fair-play during a 
serious crisis,” and this has not been diminished by the course 
of the Debate itself. Thousands who read it do not under- 
stand what is meant by the hint$ that Austria is our ally, or 
what England must do if Austria is to be in earnest opposed 
to Russia; while thousands more are excited to new energy by 
Mr. Hardy’s and Mr. Cross’s furious denunciations of Russia, 
assertions of England’s power, and appeals to party inveteracy 
towards Mr. Gladstone. Indeed, the most melancholy feature 
of the whole discussion is the proof it affords of the extent 
to which the “ waving of the banner,” as Americans call it, 
excites the middle-class. Then Mr, Gladstone’s own attitude 
diminished the energy of his supporters. We have no doubt 
whatever that his speech on Monday was one of the highest 
efforts of his life, perhaps the finest example he has ever given 
of his power of subordinating himself to the interests of his 
country. It is clear from every line of it that the amnistice 
having been proclaimed and a Conference arranged, he desired 
to strengthen the hands of the Government in that assembly, 
by passing aunanimous address praying the Government to obtain 
as favourable terms for Turkey as the situation would admit, and 
as would be consistent with the liberty of the Eastern Christians. 
We give the actual words, because they were so misunderstood : 
—‘* Suppose both Houses proceeded to say that they. desired 
and were determined to aid her Majesty on all occasions in 
defending the interests of the Empire; that they desired to 
pursue European objects and purposes by means of a concert 
among the Powers of Europe; that they recognised and 
adopted the engagements which had been given by the Execu- 
tive Government to endeavour by friendly means to obtain for 
Turkey the most favourable arrangements that circumstances 
would permit, in all matters that might arise as between 
belligerents, or between the Powers of Europe. I hope in 


incident, it was felt, would make further resistance futile, and in 
| the scare of Thursday the incident was found. Mr. Forster de. 
clared the situation changed, because the Russians were, under 


| the armistice, close to Constantinople ; the Amendment was with« 
| drawn, and the Government remained master of the situation, 

Nevertheless, the Government will do well not to rely too 
‘much on their victory. There is no proof whatever that 


| the nation is prepared to back Government in any policy 


it may deem it expedient or proper to pursue. The 
vote of the House of Commons upon that subject proves 
nothing. The House is in its fifth Session, was elected 
on considerations in which foreign policy had no place, and 
whatever the exact truth as to the strength of parties, shows 
itself undoubtedly far more Tory than the country now is, 
Then the feeling in the country, though more anti-Russian 
than it was, is not more pro-Turkish, and depends to an 
immense extent upon the policy, still unknown, which the 
Government may ultimately pursue. If the Government, as is 
possible, endeavours to protect the Eastern Christians by 
securing them “ guarantees ” for good government other than 
independence, the country, which never realises what depend- 
ence on an Asiatic Power is, may acquiesce, and even consider 
that the Government has acted wisely in very difficult circume 
stances. But if the Government, as is more probable, 
enters Conference determined to whittle down all demands 
on Turkey, to leave her as much power of tax-gathering as 
possible, to conciliate Austro-Hungary by offering up to the 
Pashas as many Christians as Russia can be compelled to 
abandon, the division of opinion will again appear as potent 
and as irreconcilable as ever, and an explosion will occur 
which will at once warn the world that the Ministry is 
not supported by an opinion which will enable it to use force. 
Nothing whatever has occurred since Plevna fell, through all 
this discussion in Parliament, and amidst all these fluctuations 
of opinion, to alter the conviction of every friend of Liberty in 
Great Britain that the Turkish sway over Christians is in- 
curably bad; that its continuance is a discredit to Europe, 
and that Russia in bringing it to an end will deserve well of 
history and civilisation. A dozen riders may be added, by 
a dozen sections of the great party. Some may believe about 
Constantinople as many Liberal Catholics believe about Rome, 
that civilisation must be sacrificed to broader considera- 
tions. Some may consider that Russia in freeing the 
Christians has become so powerful, that in the interests 
of Europe, though not of Turkey, her power ought to re- 
ceive some serious check. And many will consider that the 
method of relief proposed ought to be exchanged for another, 
which will depress the Slav and exalt the Hellenic element 
in South-Eastern Christendom. But upon the general object 
that the oppressed Christians be freed, all Liberals are united, 
and if the Government ignores that decision or despises that 
policy, a very few days will reveal that half its gains during 
the last fortnight are unreal; that the Liberals are on this 
point irreconcilable, and that Great Britain remains as it has 
hitherto, in spite of misrepresentation in Parliament, remained, 
determinedly friendly to the liberty of mankind. Foreign 
politicians who think that in England everything is settled 
by a Parliamentary decision, will do well to remember that 
this one has been given without any consultation of the 
people, in a moment of irritation and excitement, and be- 





this great crisis, this great day, when the fortunes of twelve or 





fore the Government has in any way explained its real policy 
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to the people,—while in fact, it is asserting that the policy | It is not worthy of the Leaders of Opposition to swallow so 
all evidence from facts would point is not its policy | readily such gross accusations of treachery against one of the 











ich 
- Y leading Powers of Europe, as would be implied in the assumption 
that Russia, immediately after signing terms of peace and an 
armistice, would flagrantly violate her own promise, in the face 
THE COLLAPSE OF THE DEBATE. of Europe. And it is quite certain that they must either have 


HE end of the great Debate has been a collapse, like that | credulously accepted this dream of our dreamer at Constanti- 
T of the attack on the Conservative Government of 1858/nople, or been prepared to place fresh confidence in the 
for the Ellenborough despatch which censured Lord Canning | Government, solely on the ground that the Russians had con- 
for his Oudh proclamation. If Mr. Disraeli had still been | ditioned with the Turks for a temporary occupation of Constan- 
leader of the Conservatives in the House of Commons, we|tinople. Either state of mind seems to us unworthy of firm 
should have had some lively ridicule of the crumbling-in | and practical statesmen. We should be the first to say that if 
of the great edifice of Liberal dissatisfaction. And in truth, | Russia is indeed violating her most solemn pledges as soon as 
the ridicule would have been well deserved. We do not say | they are made, it is time there was a European combination 
that there is no excuse for Mr. Forster and Lord Hartington. | against her. But we should wish to see more trustworthy 
They knew well how many of their own adherents | evidence of so very remarkable and improbable an accusation, 
might desert them, if the story about the Russian | before accepting the vague reports of an Ambassador who 
advance were not contradicted in time, and that not a|has once before, within the last fortnight, led the Govern- 
few would desert them in any case. They felt the usual in-| ment into a very ridiculous position. And if there were 
stinctive dislike of leaders for a move which would tend actively|a real agreement between Turkey and Russia as to the 
to alienate some of their followers, and the usual comparative| temporary occupation of the capital,—an arrangement 
indifference of leaders to the discouragement of those who| which might be at least as convenient to the Sultan as to the 
would hold by them. Probably they more or less believed in| Czar,—we see no excuse at all in such an arrangement for 
the canard themselves, and thought even the temporary occu-| suddenly placing implicit confidence in the policy of our 
pation of Constantinople by the Russians an event of a kind to| own Government in relation to the coming Conference. On 
justify a national expression of disapprobation and of provisional | the contrary, the more clear it is that Turkey has thrown her- 
hostility. But practically, the gist of the matter is this,—| self into the arms of Russia,—an event which every statesman 
that the Liberal leaders are, relatively speaking, still as} foresaw as the natural result of this war,—the more we ought to 
hesitating and dubious as to their own ground as they were | distrust the policy of a Government which appears, so far as 
last year, when Mr. Forster disapproved of the creation of| it gives us any light on its policy at all, to contemplate patch- 
autonomous Christian States,—though he has grown out of that |ing-up the Turkish Empire as best it can, or at all 
now—and when Lord Hartington would not support Mr. Glad-| events, to follow Sir Stafford Northcote’s own words, dis- 
stone’s Resolutions unless he promised not to move the most| couraging anything like “ pushing forward and sacrificing the 
important and weighty amongst them. Even now, though | Turks for the sake of European objects,”—and which, moreover, 
they probably regret the weakness and indecision of last year, | expresses alarm, to use the mildest phrase, at the proposal to cut 
yet on anew phase of the question they are weak and undecided | so large an independent State as Bulgaria out of the existing 
still, and any news which seems to strengthen the position| Turkey. Either the resistance to the vote of credit was 
of the Government gives them a scare, and makes them | technical and captious from the first, or it ought to have 
anxious to evacuate their position. been persisted in till something like evidence was given 

The whole pith of the opposition to the Vote of Credit lay|that the Russians were acting without faith and in 
here,—that no one knew the policy likely to be adopted by}a manner which demanded peremptorily a combination 
the Government in the Conference, and that so far as it| against them. To withdraw the opposition because the Rus- 
has been indicated in the official speeches, that policy is|sians had agreed with Turkey for a temporary occupation of 
not likely to be satisfactory to the Liberal party. There | Constantinople,—even if that had been so,—was a disastrous 
are other technical reasons for refusing a vote of credit | failure of nerve. How would that have given us the least 
for what Colonel Stanley himself admits to be a merely | assurance that England’s influence at the Conference would be 
possible preparation for a possible war, but this was the/ used in a Liberal sense? On the contrary, the chances 
real reason, the only reason that would have justified the| are that it would have stimulated the anti-Russian craze of the 
Liberal party, as a whole, in taking so strong a course at | Government, and made the British diplomacy of the Confer- 
a crisis so important as this. Well now, how far was this | ence even worse in tendency than it has been up to the present 
reason invalidated by the rumour—even if it had proved to | moment. 
be true—that Russia was advancing on Constantinople?} The true policy for the Opposition would have been to 
Was it reasonable to tender Liberal support to a/say that if the Government would but satisfy the House as 
Government in whose tendencies on the Eastern Question | to the aim of its negotiations at the coming Conference, the 
we had no confidence at all, simply because there was/ resistance to the vote of credit should be dropped in a moment ; 
reason to believe that Russia might occupy Constantinople ?| but that without any such satisfaction it was simply impos- 
We deny it in the strongest manner. We have always known | sible to put any more confidence in the Government than 
that a temporary occupation of Constantinople might form part | before, only in consequence of the evidence of a complete 
of the Russian plan. We have always argued,—and even some | understanding between Russia and Turkey. And then, as to 
_acting on all Mr, Layard’s excited telegrams, experience had 


of the leaders of the Liberals have argued with us,—that this | 

was not an event which would endanger British interests. | already proved that such a course was not worthy of statesmen. 

So long as the engagement remains to give it up again on the | But the truth is that the Liberal leaders have not enough 
| Strength of conviction of their own in this matter to 
| 


conclusion of peace,—so long as Germany and Austria find it 

as essential to their interests as even Lord Beaconsfield would act fairly. Half of them are as much scared by 
think it is to ours, to prevent Constantinople from remaining the mere idea of a temporary Russian occupation of Con- 
in Russian hands,—it cannot possibly be our interest to em- | stantinople, as if it were a temporary occupation of Alexandria 
broil ourselves with Russia on such an issue as this. But then Mr. | or Cabul. And the other half are in a tremor about the anti- 
Forster would probably say that this was not the chief ground of | Russian fanatics of their own party. None of them appear 
fear. The chief ground of fear was the supposed intention of Russia | to see that this recurrent ague-fit which comes upon them 
to ignore the armistice and the bases of peace, and to grasp at | whenever a really statesmanlike policy has been proposed, lest 
what was inconsistent with her pledged word. Mr. Layard | it should be too strong for some of their followers, is far more 
had reported that the Turkish Government were in dismay at the fatal to their position as leaders than any secession, however 
Russian advance, and therefore it must have been an advance formidable for the time it might appear, possibly could be. Had 
which would indicate that Russia was doing something con-| Mr. Forster and Lord Hartington held firm, there would have 
trary to her pledge, and that even treaties with her were mere been a little secession, no doubt. But how different would have 
waste-paper. Well, but the Government had had proof of Mr. | been their position to-day. In that case the seceders,—except 
Layard’s credulity and inaccuracy in such matters before. Had Mr. Cowen and the band of anti-Russian fanatics,—would be 
the leaders of Opposition forgotten the scare as to Gallipoli, and | to-day feeling not a little ashamed of their own panic. As it 
the delay in signing the bases of peace which led to that famous is, Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster must be conscious that 
order to the Fleet which was cancelled almost as soon as it was they have lost courage at a critical moment, and that thereby 
given # Well might Sir Wilfrid Lawson ask on Thursday they have lost for themselves influence in all the critical 
night whether the Fleet had been sent anywhere, and at once moments which are still in store for the House of Commons, 
recalled, in consequence of the explanations of Thursday evening. | 
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THE DEATH OF PIUS THE NINTH. 


E secret anticipation of so many Catholics that Pio Nono 

would reach some unusual age, an anticipation half 
justified by his singular tenacity of life when his physicians 
had almost abandoned hope, has not been fulfilled. Pio Nono is 
gone, and even in the midst of this dangerous crisis his decease 
is felt as an event of more than European importance. In an 
age of enormous armaments, when Empires are falling and rising 
in a few weeks, when Eastern Europe is being melted down, 
and it seems as if all Europe might be thrown into the crucible, 
this old priest, without a province or a regiment, with few 
claims to intellectual rank, and an object of suspicion to nearly 
half Christendom, was one of the most important personages, 
in some respects the most important personage, in the 
world. The Catholic Church, the oldest, the most wide-spread, 
and perhaps the most influential of all surviving organisations, 
had become embodied in him, had made him her mouthpiece, 
and looked to him for guidance on her course among all 
mankind. It is difficult to exaggerate the influence still 
wielded in every corner of the world by the wearer of the 
Tiara, and none of its influence was wasted by its last possessor. 
Personally, as we have so often said, Pio Nono scarcely rose to 
the level of his immense and unique position. Apart from 
a certain saintliness and even holiness of character, which 
seems to have impressed men in proportion to their 
nearness to his person, the Pope was intellectually and 
morally very much on a level with an English Rector of 
the good old type, a French curé of high character and ex- 
perienee, or an Italian pastor who has by some chance obtained 
unusual knowledge of politics and men. A gracious and 
kindly man, with a decided trace of humour in his character, 
a little obstinate, a little vain, and when stirred by anything 
which he thought disrespect a little acrimonious, he derived from 
his intense belief in the grandeur of his office—which, as he 
conceived it, is the highest on earth—a sense of dignity which 
never failed him, which impressed and even cowed his bitterest 
enemies, and which attracted towards a somewhat ordinary man 
the personal love and reverence of millions. No Pope, perhaps, 
ever had such adoring devotees,—and there was some genuine 
reason for their adoration. A failure as a Sovereign—for he 
neither kept his throne nor the hearts of his subjects—Pio 
Nono must be pronounced by his contemporaries, and, we 
believe, will be pronounced by history, the most successful 
Pope of modern times, the man who formed the loftiest concep- 
tion of his office, and who did most to compel the acceptance of 
that conception among those who believe his creed. Change- 
able and even vacillating as a politician, at one moment dreaming 
of free institutions and at another sanctioning reaction, by 
turns the liberator in thought of Italy and the devoted friend 
of Austria, his attitude as Pontiff was from first to last un- 


varying, an unchanging, irrepressible assertion that he was the | 


Vicar of Christ, that in him the Church was embodied, that on 
the questions most important to man he was the living funnel 
for the will of the Most High. Upon this subject the old priest, 
whom upon all others the world might despise, rose to a height 
of grandeur which first astounded, then overawed, and finally, 
as far as the limits of Catholicism extended, subdued the 
world. So absolute was his conviction of his own mis- 
sion, so daring his courage in demanding recognition of 
that mission, so utter his scorn for all obstacles, intellectual, 
moral, or physical, in the way of what he deemed truth, that 
treading-down all the fears which his predecessors had enter- 
tained of Councils, in defiance of remonstrances from Cabi- 
nets, from Bishops, and even from some among his closest 
advisers, he summoned all the Bishops of the Catholic world 
to proclaim with the voice of the Universal Church that he 
was “Infallible,” that within the range of her divine office 
the Church spoke through him, and that he in inter- 
preting her was beyond the possibility of error. And he 
obtained the declaration, and thenceforward occupied a posi- 


tion to which his proudest predecessors had never formally | 


attained. That no such claim had ever been put forward 
before is, of course, untrue. The whole Catholic world 
declares that it had always been put forward, always accepted 
in theory, and frequently acted on in practice, and in every other 
case we leave to a Church the definition of its own doctrines. 
But, to use English constitutional language, a prerogative 
embedded in the Constitution, and known to constitutional 
lawyers, differs greatly from a prerogative unanimously affirmed 
by Parliament, ratified afresh by legislative Act, and accepted by 
the whole community as existing. The Council of the 
Vatican did not, as has been so often said, transmute a. 


| logical absurdity. 





Republic into a Monarchy, but it did make a yeiled Monarchy 
a real and understood one. That in this age such an act 
whatever its ultimate consequences, was possible, was due 
mainly to the personal character of the Pope, to his persist- 
ence, his immutability of faith, and the influence which his 
qualities exercised over the whole Catholic world; and that 
act by itself will for ever make of his pontificate a landmark 
in the history of the Christian world. That he, by no meang 
a great man, or specially gifted, or exempt from the smaller 
foibles of humanity, after suffering dethronement, after 
being faced in his own capital by a secular King, after break- 
ing with every Government in the world, except perhaps 
Eeuador, could, in his old age and weakness, so occupy this 
spiritual throne that even those who detested his pretensions 
never thought them discredited by his handling, seems to ug 
proof that the old Pope, though not great, had in him some of 
the characteristics of greatness ; that something of his success 
as Ruler of the Church was due to himself, that some part of 
the reverential awe which followed him to the very last, an 
awe which was none the less deep and real because we Protest- 
ants do not understand it, was deserved. To think otherwise 
is to impute to the half of the civilised world a degree of folly 
as well as baseness which to us, who deem his claims incredible, 
seems utterly absurd. 

The political life of the Pope was so unimportant beside his 
ecclesiastical life, that we have not dwelt upon it, but we be- 
lieve that historians writing without prejudice will yet find 
that the key to much which looks obscure in Pio Nono’s action 
as King, arose from the same cause as his ecclesiastical success, 
—his own profundity of belief in his own office. So deep and 
immovable was his conviction that he was the Vicar of Christ, 
and therefore supreme, in one sense, in the world, that he 
could not at first realise how he could lose his supremacy, how 
liberty for Italy, or a Parliament for his States, or even a civil 
governor for Rome, could make any difference to his tran- 
scendent authority. They must all, tribunes, and ministers, and 
statesmen, come to him for guidance in the end. We do not 
believe that in 1848 he ever thought of giving up one tittle of 
his authority, or dreamed that the civil rights he sanctioned, the 
civil administrators he appointed, the civil liberties he conceded 
could clash with his own immutable supremacy. Nor, we must 
add, if all Italians had entertained his own conception of his own 
position, could they have so clashed, for once fully acknowledge 
a Vicar of Christ, and all earthly dignities may be acknow- 
ledged also, and yet be nothing when he speaks. The most 
utter democracy is in a “ faithful” community perfectly 
consistent with the most unquestioning obedience to the 
spiritual authority of the Tiara, does, in fact, in some 
portions of Europe and Spanish America co-exist with 
it. The Pope erred in thinking that in Italy in his age, 
and in the circumstances of 1848, such a state of opinion 
could exist, but the error arose not from the weakness, but 
' from the strength of his belief in his spiritual mission in the 

world, Events very speedily destroyed his original impression 
'as to possibilities, but they never altered or modified his con- 
ception of his own office, which, with his capital garrisoned 
\by foreigners against his own subjects, he would con- 
| stantly reassert, even against the master of that 
|garrison. Indeed, we are not without a suspicion that 
private memoirs may hereafter show that Pio Nono, in the 
| strength of his faith in the divine character of the Papacy, re- 
| garded his temporal dominion with much less anxiety than a 
' great. majority of his councillors. He felt, no doubt, as every 
other King has felt, great bitterness at his dethronement. He 
| thought, as other Kings think, that rebels are unreasonable 
and perverse persons, unable to understand what is best for 
them, and actuated mainly by extremely contemptible ambitions. 
| And he felt, of course, as every Catholic feels, that for the Pope 
to be a subject is to give him two hopelessly irreconcilable sets 
of moral duties to perform, and involves a practical as well as a 
But he never completely merged the Pope 
in the King, never made the Temporal Power a dogma, never 
would decree personal excommunication against the invaders 
of his States. He never could heartily hate Italy, or 
heartily love the barbarians. He sent his forgive- 
ness to Victor Emanuel dying, and difficult as it always 
is to believe the gossip of Rome, where everything is 
secret and everything therefore perverted, there is no 
improbability in the story that he resisted to the 
last the advisers who pressed on him a special allocution 
against King Humbert, for repeating, as they held, his 
father’s sacrilege in mounting a Roman throne. Some idea 
that earthly circumstances could make no difference to an 
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unearthly position seems never to have quitted him, 
and once or twice in his life raised him very markedly 
above advisers who, on more usual occasions, swayed 
his mind. According to the gossip of Rome, probably false, 
but possibly true, contention on this subject with Cardi- 
nals not Italian, wore out his little remaining strength ; 
and if it is true, this is one more proof of what we believe to be 
certainly true, that there never yet was a Pope to whom his 
spiritual throne was so completely all in all, who believed in 
its reality 50 utterly, or who pushed its claims so honestly and 
with such simplicity to their ultimate and, as we hold, their 
irrational conclusion. One result of his life at least has 
been to lay a burden on his successor, to which few men can 
be equal, and beneath the weight of which not only the 
spiritual throne, but the Church on which it rests may begin 
to sink. No one will know the true result of the Vatican 
Council until the successor of the Pope who called it has wielded 
the powers that Council recognised, or as Neo-Catholics say, 
conferred ; and in that undoubted separateness, in that recog- 
nition of his fitness for such a position, is the full justification 
for the feeling of mankind that a great, perhaps a unique, 
personage on Thursday passed away. 





MR. HARDY AND MR. TREVELYAN. 


HE personalities in the House of Commons on Monday and 
Tuesday nights were, as all the critics on both sides have 
observed, not of a kind which those who deprecate the violence of 
Democratic institutions would care to bring before the attention 
of those Frenchmen or Americans who are accustomed to shame 
their countrymen by referring to the greater dignity and decorum 
of our English Parliament. But the offender was no friend of 
Democratic institutions; he was a Tory dyed in the wool, the 
Member for the University of Oxford, and the Secretary for 
War of a strong Tory Administration. Not that we would 
exempt entirely from blame Mr. Trevelyan’s speech at Selkirk, 
which Mr. Hardy made the occasion of a challenge, in which 
the challenger appeared for the moment more in the light of a 
political swashbuckler than of a statesman who has grown old in 
the service of the country. There was at least one passage in the 
Selkirk speech,—quoted, not by Mr. Hardy, but by another 
Member, who came to Mr. Hardy’s relief, —which, if correctly 
reported by the paper from which it was quoted, certainly 
was intemperate and unjust, and more in the style of Mr. 
Bright’s old agitatorial speeches than in that of the present 
day, The passage quoted by Mr. Percy Wyndham from Mr. 
Trevelyan,—* Her Majesty’s Ministers are simulating dread of 
Russian access to the Mediterranean, as a pretext for increasing 
the number of Naval appointments open to the dunces who are the 
sons of Ministers,”—is quite in the key of that almost obsolete 
oratory, of which twenty years ago Mr. Bright was the greatest 
master,—as he is still of an oratory nobler and higher far. 
Not even Mr. Trevelyan, divested of the oratorical vesture of 
his political mind, would think for a moment that any one 
of her Majesty’s Ministers could be actuated even uncon- 
sciously by such a motive as that in considering so grave an 
issue as peace or war,—to say nothing of the fact that 
Ministers’ sons are probably rather less likely to be dunces 
than the sons of other people, since they have one great edu- 
cating influence always at work to save them from vacancy of 
mind, the atmosphere of the higher politics. That passage 
was a mere flower, or rather weed, of the oratorical mood of a 
very able speaker, who has not quite forgotten that ideal, 
or at least, unreal style of invective which Mr. Disraeli 
used to call “the ornament of debate.” Nobody at Selkirk 
or anywhere else would be deceived by it. Every one would 


|as Mr. Hardy’s conduct on Tuesday, when he was very calmly 

and even modestly challenged by Mr. Trevelyan to justify sueh 
| language, and when in sullen defiance he kept reiterating it, 
till his leader somewhat shamed him by repudiating it 
| on his behalf,—though he would not immediately withdraw it 
/even then, The truth is,as Mr. Trevelyan very adequately 
| proved, that he had reaffirmed what he said at Selkirk in his 
| place in the House of Commons, in the only sense in which any 
| one with common sense ever could have understood it. Mr. 
| Hardy is certainly not the man who can maintain that in public 
meetings out of the House, when discussing matters of policy, 
| he does not use language of a broader type than he uses in it, 
—language having the same sort of relation to House of 
Ccmmons language, which scene-painting has to the higher 
pictorial art. Hardly even Lord John Manners’ speech at 
Grantham produced more effect in convincing the country 
that the Cabinet were thinking of war, than Mr. Hlardy’s 
speech at Edinburgh after the fall of Plevna. Nor does the 
expression used by Mr. Trevelyan need even this qualification. 
We do not see why he should not have said in the House, in 
precisely the same words, what he said at Selkirk. Lord 
Beaconsfield, he declared, desired, and had never coneealed his 
desire, to plunge the country into war. Well, sueh a 
desire is not, as Mr. Hardy termed it, “criminal.” In- 
deed for the purposes for which Lord Beaconsfield could 
alone contemplate war, he would, of course, regard the 
desire as highly patriotic. Still less is it even decent for Mr. 
Hardy to pretend that Mr. Trevelyan was affecting to declare 
a matter of fact known to him from private sources, and not 
from the usual sources of information which a Member of 
Opposition has respecting the purposes of a Prime Minister. 
Of course, if Mr. Hardy or even Lord Carnarvon had made 
such a statement, the world might have supposed it to be 
based on private knowledge,—on Lord Beaconsfield’s confi- 
dential statements. But when such an assertion comes from 
one of the most active of the younger men on the Opposi- 
tion Benches, every Scotchman,—nay, every Englishmen even, 
—knows exactly what it means, namely, that this is the in- 
ference which Mr. Trevelyan draws from a careful study of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s public sayings and responsible acts. Nothing 
could be more grossly unfair than Mr. Hardy’s attempt to fix this 
inference on Mr. Trevelyan, as if it had even affected to be based 
on absolute knowledge of Lord Beaconsfield’s personal wishes. 
That Lord Beaconsfield has either desired to plunge the 
country into war in order to curb the ambition of Russia, or 
at least to get the advantages,—which implies, unfortunately, 
running the risks,—of war without absolutely paying the 
penalty to the full, every reasonable man who studies Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speeches and actions must believe. Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s speech suggested nothing more to any reasonable 
being. And Mr. Hardy’s assumption that it did, looked very 
like the desire of an unscrupulous political gladiator to pick 
a quarrel by which he thought he might excite the passions 
of the so-called patriots, and cow the spirits of the anti- 
Turkish party. 

Now let us consider for a moment the kind of evidence on 
which Mr. Trevelyan must have founded his judgment, and 
the still more startling evidence by which, since it was founded 
and expressed at Selkirk, it has been confirmed. The first 
time Mr. Disraeli spoke on the Eastern Question at any length 
during this phase of it, was on the 31st of July, 1876,—a 
speech made, we must remember, after a great number of short 
speeches, the drift of which had been to discredit or depre- 
ciate, in the interest of Turkey, the horrors of the Bulgarian 
massacres, horrors which he described as “ coffee-house babble.” 








In the speech we have referred to, just before he left the 


know that Mr. Trevelyan was telling himself he did | House of Commons for ever, Mr. Disraeli said, “ The Mediter- 


well to be angry when he said it, and trying to make him- 
self a little more angry than he really was. 


ranean Fleet is the symbol and guarantee of our power. We 
could not, and we never attempted to, conceal that we had in 


But the passage of Mr. Trevelyan’s Selkirk speech which Mr. | that part of the world great interests that we must protect and 


Hardy made the occasion of his very bullying attack, the passage 


never relinquish ; and it was no threat to any particular Power 


which he made the excuse for intimating in no guarded terms that | that we said at such a moment that the Mediterranean Fleet, 
if he had not been in the House of Commons he would have | which is the guarantee and the symbol of our authority, should 
called Mr. Trevelyan’s statement a lie, was wholly unobjec- | be there, that the world should know, whatever may happen, 
tionable, and one which, in the sense in which any politician | there should be no great change in the distribution of territories 
would read it, it is not difficult to maintain. Mr. Hardy's | in that part of the world without the knowledge and consent 
challenge was this :—“ Let the honourable Member for the | of England.” That was the key-note deliberately struck by 
Border Burghs dare to say in his place in the House of Com- | Mr. Disraeli before he became Lord Beaconsfield, soon after 
mons that the noble lord at the head of her Majesty’s Govern- | the Servian war had broken out, and before the Russian army 
ment was desirous of plunging the country into war. Let the | was mobilised. Well, then came the fuller knowledge of what 
honourable Member prove this statement, or let it go into | had really happened in Bulgaria, and the demand of Mr, Glad- 
some category which it is not Parliamentary to name.” Well, stone and of the English people for the liberation of the 
that was very angry and foolish, but it was not at all so bad | Christian populations from the rule of the ruthless and greedy 
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Ottomans. In September, on the eve of a Buckinghamshire 
election, the Prime Minister—by that time Lord Beaconsfield 
—spoke again at Aylesbury. Everybody knows the general 
drift of that speech. Lord Beaconsfield had no language 
strong enough to denounce the misconduct of Servia,—not, 
we must remember, in relation to the second declaration of 
war, after the taking of Plevna, but in relation to the 
first, in which she risked everything and fought alone with 
Montenegro for the cause of the oppressed Slavs. Well, in 
this violent speech what did Lord Beaconsfield say? He spoke 
of the scheme of establishing a ring of autonomous States 
round Turkey as a plan “ out-Heroding the most extravagant 
conceptions.” He declared it to be the opinion “not only of 
her Majesty’s Government, but of all Governments, that these 
schemes are impossible, and can only lead to a great war.” He 
utterly ridiculed “those gentlemen who propose such wild 
schemes of driving a great and numerous race from Europe ” 
[which no one had proposed], “ and founding Governments of 
an independent character,” which had been proposed and was 
the true object of Lord Beaconsfield’s denunciation ; and he 
contrived in fact to convey the impression that if there 
was a policy which the British Government would resist 
with all its power and authority, it was the policy of forming 
the autonomous States in question. Indeed, in that speech he de- 
nounced some one unnamed,—whom everybody supposed to be 
Mr. Gladstone,—who had availed himself of the enthusiastic 
humanity of the British people to suggest “ a course which he 








of the company sufficiently indicated that they pr 

as a biting jest at the supposed disinterestedness ‘al — 
faith of the Ozar. Well, all this made it quite certain 
that Lord Beaconsfield was amongst the most bellicose 
of the Cabinet Ministers, and when, in addition to this, Mr 
Trevelyan had before him Lord John Manners’ lyrical ‘out. 
burst at Grantham on the subject of fighting for the laurel of 
final victory and the lily of lasting peace,—Lord John Manners 
being, as is well known, the most attached of Lord Beacons- 
field’s personal followers,—and also Mr. Hardy’s own warlike 
speech at Edinburgh about waving the flag of England in the 
face of “a monarch of vast resources,” who might threaten 
our communications with our dependencies,—he formed the 
same judgment which any sober politician would have 
formed,—that Lord Beaconsfield desires war if it is 
necessary to curb the ambition of Russia, and that his 
inclination is to think it might and probably would be 
necessary, if menace without war should not have sufficient 
effect. Mr. Trevelyan had formed that judgment, we say, on 
the 11th January, and how was it confirmed before he had 
to speak in the House of Commons? Why, before that time 
two of the most influential of Lord Beaconsfield’s eol- 
leagues had resigned because they thought his action in 
sending the British fleet,—that “guarantee and symbol 
of our power,”—into the Straits, tended directly to war, 
while one of them told the House of Lords that this 
was not the first resignation which he had tendered on the 


may know to be injurious to the interests of the country, and not | same ground. Can any one read this story of Lord Beacons- 


favourable to the interests of mankind,” as one guilty of some- 
thing worse “than any of those Bulgarian atrocities which 
now occupy attention.” Well, the drift of that speech has no 
reference to the war-like spirit of the Government beyond this, 
—that it showed a passionate and vehement prejudice against 
the only conceivable remedy for Turkish abuses which could 
possibly turn out really efficient. But that speech was followed 
within two months by a much more important speech at the 
Guildhall, the whole animus of which was bitterly anti-Russian. 
In it Lord Beaconsfield declared that any foreign occupation of 
Turkish provinces would be “a violation of the most solemn 
treaties to which England is a party,” taunted Russia with her 
“ ultimatum ” as to the armistice with Servia, which he said 
was “like bringing an action for debt after the whole 
sum had been paid into Court,” and twitted her with her 
financial embarrassments, with which he pointedly contrasted 
the wealth of Great Britain. ‘ Although the policy of Eng- 
land is peace, there is no country so well prepared for war as 
our own. If she enters into conflict with a righteous cause,— 
and I will not believe that England will go to war except in a 
righteous cause,—if the combat be one which concerns her 
liberty, her independence, or her Empire, her resources, I feel, 
are inexhaustible. She is not a country which when it enters 
into a campaign has to ask herself whether she can support a 
second or third campaign. She enters into a campaign which 
she will not terminate till right is done.” Next came the 
meeting of Parliament after the Conference a year ago, and 
Lord Beaconsfield’s speech on the Eastern policy of the Go- 
vernment. In it no doubt he was compelled to take a 
very different tone in relation to the Russian scheme 
for a ring of autonomous States, from the contemptuous 
tone he took at Aylesbury. But he was as radically 
opposed as ever to that scheme. On February 20, 1877, 
he said, “ All the statesmen who have had to deal with these 
affairs have accepted, and maintained, and enforced the prin- 
ciple that we should uphold the territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence of Turkey, as the best security for the peace of 
Europe......- Depart from that principle, and we leave the 
ship without a rudder in our discussions. .... . There was the 
Russian plan, and it was one deserving of all respect ” [which, 
however, in the previous autumn one distinguished states- 


. man at least had not accorded it]. “It was a plan for esta- 


blishing a chain of autonomous States, tributary to the Porte, 
but in every other sense independent. No one can deny that 
that was a large scheme, worthy of statesmen, and worthy of 
the deepest consideration. But the result of the deepest con- 
sideration that her Majesty’s Government could give to it, was 
that they were forced entirely to disapprove of the scheme.” 
And so it continued to be. When the Russian Government, 
finding that none of the European Powers would act with them 
in enforcing the demands of the Conference, declared war, the 
British Government recorded in the strongest way its dis- 
approval of that course, and Lord Beaconsfield, while adher- 
ing to “conditional neutrality,” displayed consistently his 
own anti-Russian spirit. Even at the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet last November, he indulged in what the laughter 





field’s words, and then read the account of the subsequent 
verification of his words by his deeds, without cordially 
accepting Mr. Trevelyan’s judgment as sound,—that Lord 
Beaconsfield was desirous, and had never concealed his desire, 
to plunge the country into war, rather than allow what he 
thought would be a crowning success to the policy of Russia 


jin the East? Yet for saying this, Mr. Hardy did all in his 


power to bully and blacken Mr. Trevelyan. 





THE FUTURE OF GREECE. 


7s very best test which can be applied to the sincerity of 
the official promises with respect to the Eastern Christ- 
ians will be their action towards Greece. The Greek question, 
at all events, is not complicated by fears of Russian inter- 
ference with the interests of Great Britain. Greece has abso- 
lutely no power to check British development in any way, and 
has no sort or degree of interest in doing so. On the con- 
trary, the Greeks have always looked to the great maritime 
Power which gave them the Ionian Islands as their natural 
protector, have once elected a British Prince their King, and 
have invariably protested that if Great Britain would but secure 
them their natural position, they would be her strongest allies. 
Nor has Greece ever been a willing tool of the Russian Court. 
That Court has endeavoured from time to time to master the 
policy of Athens, has married Grand Duchesses to Greek 
Kings, and has endeavoured to influence individual statesmen, 
but she has never succeeded in winning over either the people 
or their Ministers. The jealousy between the two races has 
been too deep for any cordial alliance. The Greeks tolerate 
the Turks, as a dying race whom they are to succeed, but fear 
the Slavs, as a vigorous and an encroaching people, who may 
get to Constantinople before themselves, They are always 
suspicious of Slay movements, and in consequence always 
distrusted by the Czars. The Russian Court tried before 
Greece was formed to split the country into three, and has 
ever since proclaimed openly that it would bear any solution 
of the Eastern Question sooner than a revival of Byzantium. 
As we have before pointed out, there is good reason for that 
dread, for a revived Byzantine Empire might exercise a reli- 
gious fascination over Russians, which would be most dangerous 
to the religious sway of the Russian autocrats. We may, 
then, act in Greece without any latent dread that in protecting 
Greeks we are facilitating a policy which is sure, sooner or 
later, to be in confiict with our highest national interests. 
What, then, does the Government intend to do? The 
position of the Greek Ministry we understand to be this:— 
They are penetrated, like every previous Ministry, like Leopold 
of Belgium, and like every statesman who has studied their 
position, with the conviction that their territory is inadequate 
to the support of a modern State. Their people are barely 
1,500,000 in number, including the 500,000 within the 
Ionian Islands ; they are compelled to keep up a civilised organi- 
sation out of a revenue of £1,000,000 a year, and they have 
not, in these days of ironclads, the means of maritime defence. 
Indeed, they have scarcely the material force required to keep 
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down insurrection. Their regular army is barely 10,000 strong, moment, when Europe is actually assembling in Con- 
and they are compelled by positive want of money to arm the gress in order to pronounce that the bad cause is so 
male population under the name of a National Guard, without bad that the Government which promotes it must be deprived 
completely officering or disciplining it. The consequence is finally of its territorial rights. To decree in Congress that 
that in any popular movement the people are masters of the Bulgaria must be freed because Turkish dominion is unen- 
situation, and can banish the King, expel the Ministers, or durable, yet allow Greece to be destroyed because she has 
coerce the Deputies as they please. Nevertheless, throughout announced precisely the same fact about Thessaly, is to reduce 
the war the Ministry have succeeded in restraining the popular European politics to a sort of blind-man’s buff, in which a 
excitement, and have avoided with great care any demonstra- blindfold operator catches his victims as chance and oppor- 
tion against Turkey. Their motive was partly fear. Unless tunity may lead. Moreover, such destruction must be utterly 
protected by a great Power, Greece lies always at the mercy of useless. Turkey cannot keep Greece, if she would, nor can 
a Turkish Fleet. Any Admiral in the service of the Sultan Greece keep Thessaly, if the European Parliament, after hear- 
could destroy Syra—the little island which is now the entrepét ing her complaint, finally decides against her. The destruction 
of Greece, and one of the most prosperous little places in the either of Syra or the Pirzus is a mere act of vengeance, to be 
world—and inflict on Greek commerce a blow from which it performed at the expense of civilisation, and ought to be pre- 
would not recover for ten years. He might bombard the | Vented, until the Congress has decided on the fate alike of 
Pirzeus, the port of Athens, and even, by landing a small | Greece and Turkey, if necessary by force. 

force there under protection of the guns of his Fleet, cut off; We believe that the anticipated Turkish operations will be 
the capital of Greece from the external world. Moreover, a | prevented by the action of the European diplomatists in 
very moderate army landed in Thessaly and directed towards | Athens, but we gain little confidence from the language used 
the frontier, would compel the Greeks to suspend all in-| by Lord Derby tc the Greek Deputation. He did indeed 
dustry in favour of self-defence, and would, at the same time, | inform them that the British Government would not sacrifice 
bring down on the peaceful population swarms of the fierce | the Greek element in the Turkish provinces to the Slav, and 
Irregular soldiery, Circassians, Albanians, and Volunteers now did say that he understood the pressure put upon the Greek 
dispersed throughout Thessaly and Epirus. That their dread of Government; but he made no promise to arrest Turkish 
such a situation actuated the Greek Ministers is past all doubt, | action, styled the course of the Greek Government most re- 
but they were also influenced by a hope that, if they accepted | grettable, and hinted very clearly that if one State entered the 
the counsel of England and followed her lead, they would | boundaries of another, it must take the consequences. Lan- 
obtain in the ultimate settlement terms as favourable as they | guage of that kind will not restrain Turks already indignant 
could hope to extort by the most successful war. Whether | with England from punishing a little Power they hate, for de- 
they had any official ground for these hopes, we probably shall | fending its people’s kinsfolk from the Turkish Irregulars, 
never know. The British Ministers say they mistook advice |and Greece will, unless our Foreign Office does much 
for promises, and the Greeks say promises were mingled with | more than this, be compelled in her own despite to 
the advice, but at all events the consequences are patent. The | turn for aid towards the only Power which, if asked, can 
Greeks refused al] offers from Russia, followed the policy and will help her effectually. In other words, the Govern- 
recommended by Great Britain, and on the eve of the armis- | ment, instead of binding the Greeks to Great Britain, as she 
tice found themselves in the usual situation of neutrals whose | might have done, by a few strong words, and using them as a 
neutrality is not voluntary, despised and neglected by both counterpoise to possible Slavic aggression, may yet force the 
parties. At the same time the Turks, maddened by their Greek Government, in the crisis of its fate, when it has no time to 
defeats, conscious that all Thessaly and Epirus hated them, | plan, to throw itself bound hand and foot into the arms of Russia. 
and perhaps unable to control their Irregulars, allowed | the Government of whose influence in the East we are supposed 
the latter to give a loose to their instincts, to slaughter, burn, to be so justly jealous and suspicious, That is just what 
and ravish at discretion. The Turkish Parliament itself has|we have done all along,—sympathised with the unhappy 
admitted that in one case a whole township was destroyed, | Christians, but allowed the Turks to act, until the Christians 
and 600 of its 800 inhabitants slaughtered, because they were | have been compelled to turn Northwards for more efficient 
unable to pay a contribution illegally levied on them by the | allies, 
P wag <4 ; a. the accounts of similar occurrences forwarded to 
the British Foreign Office will, it is said, make up a Blue- y 

book. The population of Athens, aware that time mA slipping A NEGLECTED REFORM. 

away, cognisant of all these atrocities, and confident that the HE Government promised, in the Queen’s Speech, to 
Turks were at last defeated, became furious, and by riots con- introduce a Bill to simplify and consolidate the law with 
tinued for two days, compelled the Government to interfere. | respect to criminal procedure. Even if they do no more than 
The Ministry, after explaining all circumstances in a secret | Compress into reasonable dimensions and express in intelligible 
Session of Parliament, ordered the regular army to cross the | English the present complicated | Rules, or bring together the 
frontier, and if possible restore order in Thessaly, explaining at disjecta membra of Case law, they will do good service. The whole 
the same time to the Turkish Minister that their object was | subject is a puzzle to which only lawyers possess the key. A man 
not to conquer Thessaly, but to protect their own people | of ordinary intelligence can, with some little trouble, master what 
therein settled. So anxious were they still to obtain Western ' may be called the substantive criminal law ; he can ascertain for 
support, that they did not declare war, and were perfect] | himself whether this offence is embezzlement and that burglary ; 
ready to act, if permitted, in concert with the Turkish he can easily find what is the punishment assigned by law to 
authorities. each variety of crime. But let him be desirous of knowing a 


The Turks rejected their propositions, as they had a perfect simple point of practice, let him be anxious to ascertain for 
right to do—invasion to restore order being none the less in- | himself whether a certain piece of paper can be used in evid- 
vasion—and despatched a fleet either to bombard the Pirzus, | ence, or how he is to set about prosecuting an offender, and he 
or to occupy Syra, or to land troops at Volo, for all these | will find—if he be not at the very outset of his inquiries repelled 


objects are attributed to the squadron entrusted to Hobart | by the uncouth phraseology—that the authorities are written 
only for professional men, and that they assume as known just 


Pasha. Whichever the 1eal end, we do not blame the Turks , od 
for appealing to force, any more than we should blame the | the very points on which a layman wants enlightenment. We are 
Ashantees for firing on a British squadron which had not very hopeful that the study of law will ever be very popular. 
begun to secure reparation for some wrong by blockading | In the nature of things, there are reasons why this cannot be. 
their ports. Every State, bad or good, defends its territories, If law is to be certain in its operations, it must be technical ; 
and the badness of a cause does not destroy the right, in minds its terminology must be precise, and this is in itself a reason 
not conscious of that badness, of self-defence. The point is not | Why we can scarcely hope that, with or without a Code, every 
Turkish action, but whether Western Europe, which knows intelligent person will be able to take up a text-book of 
that the one cause is bad and the other good—that the exten- | practice, and ad aperturam understand and know how to set 
tion of Greek territory is a gain to mankind, and the extension about enforcing or resisting a claim. But there is no good 
of Turkish influence a loss to mankind—ought to allow cities, reason why the main rules and principles of criminal procedure 
or ports, or islands belonging to civilisation to be destroyed, should not be understanded of the people, and a carefully 

drawn digest of the Criminal Procedure Law—something such 


because Turks are enraged at the consequences which the i . 
spread of civilisation produces to themselves. Ought Europe, 8 Sir Fitzjames Stephen promises to give us—will go far to 
in short, to permit the wrong cause to win, when, if, attain this. 

no intervention is offered, win it clearly must? We, But much more is required. The best and the worst elements 
maintain that it ought not, more especially at this of English Law are collected in this department. Its roots are 
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sound, They spring from the healthiest, robustest instincts of 
the race, They are the outcome of a spirit of fair-play and self- 
reliance. A vigorous society which could look after itself and 
could dispense with “ officialism,” created the main rules of a | 
system which has lasted for centuries, and enjoyed the respect, | 
and sometimes the idolatrous admiration, of those who lived 
under it. But it is also true that less than other portions of 
our legal system has it been amended, and it is now in many 
respects out of harmony with society. Mr. Cross, who has 
had practical experience as a barrister, and as a Chairman of 
Quarter-Sessions, of the operation of the Criminal Law, must 
know that travelling by wagon or ploughing with oxen is not 
more out of accord with our times than are many portions of 
the system which is administered in our Criminal Courts. The 
Hon, Mr, Elliot, of the Northern Circuit, in a pamphlet ex- 
hibiting much ability and sagacity, has given a graphic and 
accurate account of the actual operation of the present 
system of criminal justice. He is fully alive to its merits, 
which, like most persons conversant with its working, 
he a little overrates, but he has said enough to show 
that important reforms are urgently required. One 
feature of recent legal changes to which he adverts is 
the fact that the administration of the criminal law of the 
country is passing out of the hands of the Judges of the 
Superior Courts and Juries. The instruments of the 
criminal law are more and more Justices of the Peace, and 
to.some extent, Recorders ; and we observe that it is a favourite 
notion with law reformers, who believe economy to be the all- 
inyall in the administration of justice, that this should be en- 
couraged, and that, in fact, as they sometimes put it, all cases 
short of manslaughter and murder ought to be dealt with at 
Quarter-Sessions, In fayour of the change, it can be urged 
that some thousands a year would be saved, and that if no new 
Judges are appointed, and there is no jail delivery until a 
“red Judge” comes round, people will be kept long in 
durance waiting for trial., But we question whether this | 
cheeseparing is real economy. Of course, if we are to have 
a bg war, we cannot afford to pay for purely secondary matters, 
such as efficient justice,—we must be content with Justices’ 
justice. But if there be peace, and if the Government can 
afford to devote time to domestic affairs, they ought to give 
some attention to a question which is of vital importance. 
They ought to weigh well the consequences of committing the 
administration of justice to extemporised._ Commissioners, un- 
trained Chairmen of Quarter-Sessions, and Recorders who sit 
without much supervision. It would be hypocrisy to say that 
the poorer classes feel any great confidence in the decisions of 
the Unpaid. In many districts profound distrust exists. We 
do not say that it is generally a correct feeling. Most sensible 
Justices take their law from their Clerks, and so rarely go very 
far wrong. They usually, too, are careful to refuse to grant 
many cases for the consideration of the Superior Courts, so that 
there is not much chance of their errors being discovered, if | 
they do go wrong. Many Quarter-Sessions are attended by a} 
Bar composed of educated men, the social equals of the 
Justices, whose opinions cannot be disregarded. But no one | 
who is much conversant with these Courts—and especially such | 
as sit in remote rural districts, where public opinion speaks | 
feebly and long out of time—can help being aware of the 
vast amount of positive injustice done at Sessions. There are | 
few Counsel who cannot adduce instances in which the | 
chairman has charged the jury, not from the evidence | 
actually given in Court, but from the depositions, which | 
may have been inaccurate and far more unfavourable to 
the prisoner than the true accounts of the witnesses. There | 
are other Chairmen whose foolish, reckless severity, especially | 
in cases affecting the rights of property, is notorious to the Bar, 
and whose sentences, if brought before the public, would ex- | 
cite universal indignation. This is not at all conclusive of the | 
question, we admit, and it may prove essential to relegate to 
Sessions many cases which are now sent to Assizes; but to | 
enormously increase the jurisdiction of men who are practically | 
irresponsible, and are generally the mouthpieces of their clerks, 
should be viewed as somewhat of a calamity, and not welcomed | 
as an unalloyed blessing. 
Mr. Elliot, following in the footsteps of Sir Fitzjames | 
Stephen and Mr. Crompton, draws attention to the alarming 
growth of the system of summary criminal procedure. Black- 
stone, even in his time, thought that it threatened “ the disuse | 
of our admirable and truly English trial by jury ;” and with 
how much more cause might he have said as much in our day, 
when Parliament is every year widening the area of the 
Summary System! Only a fraction of the persons who are in 
nt have got there in consequence of 














prison at any o:ven mone 


the verdict of a jury. Probably a clear majority have been 
committed to prison by a Stipendiary or the Justices. Good 
or bad, the Summary system is a necessity, The business of 
life could not go on if a jury had to be summoned and im. 
panelled in every instance. In fact, unless we rigorously do 
away with juries in cases in which they are not properly required, 
we must expect the system of summary procedure to grow 
steadily. Butis it not possible to dispense with certain juries ? 
What is the use of the Grand Jury? Why should a score or 
more of the “ gentlemen of best figure in the county ” be taken 
from their homes in order to examine, in an admittedly cur. 
sory and perfunctory fashion, cases which have been examined 
already, perhaps ad nauseam, by the magistrate? What use 
is there in the Coroner’s Jury, which is wont to listen to a masg 
of gossip and irrelevant talk about a crime which must be 
fully investigated elsewhere? Continental critics of our Law 
say that, with all its excellent qualities, it is singularly de- 
ficient, and far inferior to the Scotch, French, and German 
systems, in respect of the detection of crime; and if the 
Coroner’s Court were a tribunal whose business it was to in- 
quire in secret into the circumstances. connected with the 
commission of crimes, it might repair this defect, and prove 
highly useful. As it is—the Bravo case revealed the fact only 
a little more clearly than many other scandals did—the Coroner’s 
Court is superfluity where it is not a nuisance. 

Mr. Elliot is right in saying that a capital defect of the 
present procedure is the useless number of stages interposed 
between committal and sentence. Take the instance of a 
man charged with murder; “in such a case, we probably 
have the case inquired into and judged of by nearly fifty persons, 
in four separate investigations (before the coroner, before 
the magistrate, before the grand jury, and before a judge 
and petty jury). In cases of conviction and execution for 
murder, it may be mentioned that a coroner and another jury 
appear on the scene, to investigate super visum corporis of 
the executed man into the cause of his death.” At least 
three of these inquiries are useless and vexatious; and the 
manner in which the proceedings at the third is conducted is 
such as needlessly to clog the wheels of justice. Rightly or 
wrongly, magistrates believe that they are bound to hear all 
the evidence offered by the prosecution, and to give the accused 
full latitude in cross-examining the witnesses. Of course 
both parties make use of this liberty; and hence the 
portentously and scandalously long preliminary proceed- 
ings in Mr. Banner Oakley’s case and the Detectives’ trial. 
Hence the fact that the public make up their minds, and the 
accused is virtually condemned, long before the actual trial 
begins. The magistrate is not content to inquire whether 
there is a primd facie case against the prisoner; he must 
virtually try the whole case; and generally the proceedings at 
the Old Bailey are a tame and curtailed edition of the more 
lively and apparently much more important proceedings at 
Bow Street. Cannot Mr. Cross cure all this, by inserting a 
few words in an Act of Parliament well-known to all magis- 


‘trates ? Cannot he bid magistrates decide the only question fit 


for them,—whether there is primd facie evidence,and that alone? 

We are afraid that we are a long way from obtaining a Public 
Prosecutor,—another crying want of our system; and indeed, 
until there is some more agreement as to what he is to be and 
what he is to do, it will be well to wait. If he is merely to 
take up the prosecution of persons already committed for 
trial—and that was the humble purport of the Bill of 
1872—he will be of very little use. He will, in fact, 
only do, perhaps a little better, what the Police already 


‘do. He will not be able to check those crimes—especi- 


ally commercial frauds—which it is everybody’s interest and 
nobody’s business to suppress, but which now go unpunished, 
unless the Attorney-General happens to intervene. He will 
not be able to prevent ill-advised, injudicious prosecutions, 
which profess to be begun in the interest of public decency, 
and which sometimes injure the cause they claim to serve. In 
short, to create a Public Prosecutor who had no authority to 
initiate proceedings, would be to give us the name without the 
substance ; and rather than accept this compromise, we prefer 
to wait until the sound ideas on the subject often broached by 
the Lord Chief Justice of England gain converts and influence 


legislation. 








MIDDLE-CLASS “ DESTITUTION.” 
WELL-KNOWN writer, Mr. Alsager Hay Hill, in this 
month’s number of the Dublin University Magazine, calls 
attention to the ever-increasing ‘ destitution,” as he calls it, 
among the middle-class, and especially that section of the middle- 
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“lass which styles itself Professional. ‘The numbers of that class | more than they ever did, for wealth increases, and with wealth 
are continually increasing, until it appears, from careful analyses of professional work ; but the increase is not proportionate, and in 
the Census of 1871, that the total of persons returned in the United the increasing bitterness of the strife only the exceptionally 
Kingdom in that year as ‘ professional ” amounted to 1,768,500. | qualified come to the top, while the time for achieving competence 
That surprising and at first sight incredible number includes, of | gets later and later. The point which the last generation reached 
course, women and children, but still the fact that there are in | at twenty-five is now reached at thirty-two, and fathers grow old, 
the United Kingdom more than 350,000 households the heads of | old even by our advancing ideas, before their sons are established. 
which consider themselves in some way or other “ professional And even this state of affairs is nothing to what will be, for the 
men” will be new, and not a little alarming to many of our rush of the new educated has scarcely yet been felt. Ten years 
readers. It shows how completely the “avenues ” to success | hence, when England is educated like Scotland, two millions of 
through the paths which educated men first think of for their | new youngsters will be in the competition, not, indeed, for pro- 
sons are already choked, and how rapidly the chances of average | fessional work, but for everything which is now filled by the class 
‘ young gentlemen,” without special abilities, or large means, OF | below the professionals, who, again, are pressed by their struggle 
special connections, are disappearing. It is impossible that a | upwards out of the wave to swell the volume of the torrent of 
third even of the existing crowd should earn decent livelihoods | strictly professional competition. 
for themselves, and the evidence of all experienced men is that vast| Moreover, unless we greatly mistake what we see around us, 
numbers do not earn them. The facts are a good deal concealed by | one at least of the old avenues is closing up. Are we 
the enormous increase of wealth, drops and bits of which fall to | deceived by the information which, as it accidentally happens, 
the share of the educated esurients, by the extent to which the| comes to us from many sources, or is there one definite 
age of independence is being pushed back, men of thirty being | change in the ideas of young men entering upon careers? 
now considered quite young to be fairly starting in the race of | We are told—and certainly our own eyes confirm the state- 
life, and by a new phenomenon of onr time, the contented indol- | ment—that the new generation which has completed its 
ence of educated men just able to feed and clothe themselves, | studies is betraying a quite new aversion to go abroad. They 
who, forty years ago, would have been as restless as hungry | g0, of course, in swarms, for pressure is behind them ; but they 
animals, but there can be no serious doubt of their existence. | do not want to go, will not go, if they can but keep themselves at 
There are thousands upon thousands of young men in England | home, however poorly, or however great are the advantages offered 
fairly educated, sometimes educated at great expense, not below | abroad. ‘They want to go with their friends.” They “ dislike 
the average in intelligence, and neither vicious nor idle, who see | exile.” They are ‘‘ afraid they are not cut out ” for rough life, or 
no way in the world by which they can earn a fair living. They can | life in the tropics, as the case may be. We do not know that 
and for the most part do manage, sometimes after three, four, or | they are more cowardly, or more indolent, or more ease-loving 
five years’ struggling, to get positions of a sort equivalent to small than a preceding generation, but they are undoubtedly less sus- 
curacies in the Church, clerkships, “ assistants’ appointments, | ceptible to the charm of adventure, of novelty, of the untried, 
if they are doctors or engineers, situations in banks and mercantile | than the last generation were ; are more apt to look forward, and 
houses, and so on, all of which yield starvation incomes, but of ' more conscious of what they do want, if they could only get it. 
incomes on which they can maintain a house they see no more | They see trouble, and do not see excitement, or rather do not 
¢ than of fortunes, and they grow dull, listless, or discon- | believe they will get it. They take ‘“‘a common-sense view,” 
tented. They do not, it is true, complain, the English reti-|as they say, of things, and ask what is the good of getting 
cence upon personal affairs prevents that, and they grow|on towards a destiny you will not like when you have 
tired of the want of sympathy which they perceive or fancy the | got it. There is a decay of hopefulness among the young, 
successful have with them, but their fathers let out the truth.}a spirit of calculation which spoils enterprise, and there- 
You cannot go anywhere without hearing the same difficulty | fore pro tanto limits careers. They are, too—and this 
talked about by the men of fifty,—the impossibility of finding | perhaps is one of the reasons for the change—much happier at 
paying careers for educated sons. As the young men tire of wait- | home. For good or for evil—and we greatly doubt if this ques- 
ing, their aspirations decline, till there are appointments almost | tion is settled, if the greater happiness of the young will be an 
worthless, but still within the “professional” range, for which | unmixed benefit to the character of the next generation—it is cer- 
there are literally thousands of applications. No extremity of | tain that the young are happier, see more, hear more, talk more, 
meanness on the part of employers seems to daunt them, till it | lead more interesting lives altogether, than has been the case at 
actually seems as if in three careers at least—medicine, engineer- | any previous time. Naturally the impulse driving them forth 
ing, and the law—appointments could be successfully put up to| becomes weakened. ‘They are not craving for independence, 
auction. And indeed they are quietly so put up—usually in | because they are independent. ‘They are not seeking freedom, 
order to do a kindness to the last holder or his family—till the | for they are free. They are not eager to enter on the larger world, 
possession of a disposable £1,000 helps a man in his professional | because it is so close to them as in their view to be theirs already. 
eareer almost as much as a fortune in personalty once helped him | There is a visible diminution not so much in potential energy, 
in the Army. Cases of regiments—actual regiments 800 strong | which is probably as great as ever, in spite of the temptations 
—of men applying for clerkships are constantly mentioned in the | to fritter it away, but in active energy,—a deficiency in steam- 
newspapers, but we believe the applications in higher professions | power, rather than any defect in the engine itself. The result is 
would, if they were equally well known, be far more astonishing. | still further crowding, an intensification of the process which in 
And there is not only a prospect, but a certainty that we are | a very few years will give us a kingdom in which a million hungry 
only at the beginning of the pressure. Education of the kind we | and idle persons, calling and feeling themselves ‘‘ gentlemen,” 
are speaking of is still dear, but the number who obtain it increase | will be full of bitter discontent with their lot in life and with the 
in proportion as fast as the number of those who can read | social arrangements that make all their energies so useless. 
and write. There is a passion for getting on by the ‘‘gentlemanly| What is the cure? There is no cure. Mr. Hill says in his 
road,” which has, no doubt, prizes scattered along it, which seems | essay that he is going to suggest one, and if he succeeds we can 
to know no limit, All the sons of a “ professional man” must | promise him appreciation, but we do not for ourselves anticipate 
be professional. Larger and larger sacrifices are made to secure | that he will succeed. The Continental remedy—the equal divi- 
the kind of education which stands competitive examinations or | sion of all property among the children on the death of its holder 
secures entrance to professional life, till we have known men in | —will not be tried here, and no general relief will be sought in 
positions like those of beneficed clergymen and country doctors | a lowering of the standard of life. There may be an increased 
drown themselves in debt to secure this “advantage ” for their | tendency by and by to prefer “ business” to the professions, 
children. The lads themselves entirely share their parents’ feel- | which will partially relieve them, but it will bear no proportion 
ing. They want pleasant lives, and their idea of a pleasant life to the numbers which the new education will impel towards any 
is not idleness, but work in a profession which offers chances, | intellectual method of obtaining a livelihood. We look rather 
which is not too ‘dry "—that is, monotonous—and which will to a general decline in the standard of professional incomes, 
leave them gentlemen. Rather than give up this ideal, they will to cheaper ways of living, and to an increase of educated 
remain boys for years under their parents’ roofs, or take | suffering, until the evil has risen to a height at which the only 
appointments which need to be supplemented from home, or great relief, emigration, again becomes a habit and an ideal. The 
live—that is a good side of the present tendencies—as ' educated will be forced abroad by the necessity of earning liveli- 
thriftily as French peasants. They will do anything but go, hoods, and they will not even there enjoy very happy lives. On 
while the professional lists swell and swell, till in every depart- the contrary, they will suffer, as their class suffer already in 
ment of life not requiring capital there will shortly be| America, where, we are told, the eagerness to live by the ‘ pro- 
more competent men than work. Of course some succeed | fessions” is already so great that in thousands of cases highly in- 
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structed men are ferced. to live on incomes smaller than those 
earned by the skilled artisans, or to try in middle-life the occupa- 
tion of farming, for which their training, their habits, and their 
tastes have alike unfitted them. ‘There will always be much 
suffering in the world, and if we are not mistaken, the tendency 
of to-day is to compel those who have, as they think, risen 
above the stream, to endure their full share of it. ‘The professional 
class will have to hunger and wait while those below them 


prosper and marry early. 





ACTIONS FOR BREACH OF PROMISE. 


IHE House of Commons will probably make short work of 
Mr. Herschell’s Bill to abolish actions for Breach of 
Promise of Marriage, and on the whole, they will be right in 
doing so, That there is much to be said against them, may be 
gathered from the report of every case which is interesting 
enough to secure mention in the newspapers. No one can 
read the details with which these reports are filled, the senti- 
mental letters, the more sentimental verses, the comic counsel's 
address, and the still more comic cross-examination, without a 
feeling of hearty disgust. Marriage is degraded in the eyes of 
the public, on the plea of administering justice, and it is not 
wonderful that many people should have thought that 
it is not worth while to risk this result in order to put 
a few pounds or afew hundreds of pounds into the pocket of 
some damsel who combines a broken heart with a practical turn 
of mind. Thisis one of the instances in which we undoubtedly 
pay dearly for the publicity of our judicial proceedings. It is 
not the action for breach of promise that is distasteful, so much 
as the manner in which the trial is made to yield amusement to 
gaping bystanders and empty-headed newspaper readers. If the 
jury and the viva voce examination of witnesses could be got rid 
of, one of the chief reasons against the maintenance of these 
actions would lose most of its force. Even then, however, one 
strong objection would remain. The custom of inflicting a pecu- 
niary penalty upon any man who finds that he cannot give more 
than a formal performance of the promise which he has been 
foolish enough to make, is probably the cause every year of a 
certain number of unhappy marriages. A man discovers that 
he has changed his mind, or that the burden of fulfilling his 
promise is greater than he thought it would be, or greater than 
he is able to bear without showing traces of discontent. Under 
the present system, unless he belongs to a section of society in 
in which women do not care to air their griefs, he is very 
probably induced to keep his promise, in spite of all mis- 
givings as to his power to keep it except in the letter. He 
knows that he does not care about the woman he is going to 
make his wife, but he knows also that, if he refrains from 
giving her a husband who wants the first requisite for making 
a wife happy, he may be more or less disgraced by appearing 
as a defendant, and be made to pay a heavy fine. Under these 
circumstances he keeps his word, and condemns himself and 
his wife to pretty certain unhappiness. We do not mean, of 
course, that there are no happy marriages which are not at the 
same time love-matches; but there is a great difference between 
a@ marriage de raison or even de convenance, and a marriage from 
which the husband is actively anxious to escape, and from which 
he is, in fact, only prevented from escaping by the dread of 
incurring a social and pecuniary penalty. An engagement which 
is adhered to under these conditions carries with it an almost 
positive assurance of unhappiness, and there can be no question 
that the number of engagements thus adhered to is greatly 
increased by the existence of the class of actions which Mr. 
Herschell proposes to do away with. Many awife must have had 
cause to regret that her husband did not plainly tell her that he 
did not care enough about her to make her a good husband. 
Many a husband must have had cause to regret that he had 
wanted cither the means or the courage to stand the chance of an 
action. Inso far as this particular class of marriages would be 
checked by the proposed change in the law, the success of Mr. 
Herschell’s Bill would be a public benefit. 

But then this is not the only result which the Bill would have, 
and when its other effects come to be considered, the balance of 
argument seems to us to be in favour of keeping the law as it 
is. One of the disadvantages which would attend the passing of 
the Bill is the complete immunity which it would give to seduc- 
tion. Probablya great many seductions are even now effected 
under a promise of eventual marriage, and if noamount of evidence 
that such a promise had been given were of any avail in a Court 
of justice, the number, we fear, would be greatly increased. It is so 





easy to make promises of this kind, they are so readily believed 
—the more so because the majority of them are made in the first 
instance with an intention of keeping them,—that the consequence 
of depriving them of the only characteristic which invests them 
with anything worth calling a sanction might be exceedingly 
serious. Anything that helps to check seduction is a real benefit 
to society. Nor is it possible, so far as we can see, to devise any 
alternative sanction. A man who finds that he cannot seduce a 
girl except by promising her marriage, will be much more likely 
to make such a promise when he knows that no harm can come 
to him from making it than he is now, when he knows that the 
promise once given, the girl will have him, to some extent, in her 
power. No extension of the present law as regards actions for 
loss of services will meet this difficulty, and besides this, the 
action for loss of services is open to nearly as many objections on 
the score of taste as the action for breach of promise itself. There is 
another class of cases to which a somewhat similar argument applies, 
There are some young men to whom to fall in love with a girl and 
to make her an offer are almost contemporaneous acts. They like 
being ‘‘ engaged,” and if left entirely to their own devices, they 
would probably engage themselves half-a-dozen times a year. It 
needs no argument to show that if this class be given any more im- 
punity than it enjoys already, the position of the girls to whom these 
hasty offers are made will be very much altered for the worse. 
At present they have a protection of a certain kind, in the fact 
that when the offer has been made and accepted, the maker of it 
is under a legal obligation either to make good his promise or to 
abide the consequences. ‘Take away that protection, and offers 
will come in as thick as rain. It may be said that after a time 
girls would learn to distinguish between offers which had the pro- 
mise of realisation and offers which had no such promise attaching 
tothem. But in the cases now under consideration, every offer has 
the promise of realisation about it when it is first made. Itisonly 
when the man discovers that he no longer wishes to be held to it, 
that the faculty attributed to women of drawing this distinction 
finds opportunity of exercise, and by that time it is too late to be 
exercised to any purpose. A girl may find out easily enough when a 
man means nothing by his offer, but she must be a prophetess before 
she can feel sure that, though he means marriage by it to-day, he will 
mean nothing by it six months hence. The lower we go into society, 
the more force this objection to Mr. Herschell’s Bill will be found 
to possess. Where girls are carefully looked after, and the process 
of entering into an engagement involves interviews with parents 
and introductions to friends, a man finds himself surrounded bya 
network of coercing circumstances from which it is difficult to ex- 
tricate himself. Though he has no action for breach of promise to 
fear, in the event of his proving fickle, there are other inconveni- 
ences, hardly less annoying in their character and consequences, 
which ordinarily serve to keep him to his word. But amongst the 
class in which actions for breach of promise are usually brought, 
girls are very much their own mistresses, and if they choose to 
accept an offer of marriage, there is no one but themselves to see 
that the lover is held to bis engagement. The prospect of an 
action for breach of promise does arm them with considerable 
powers in this direction, whereas if such actions were abolished, 
they would have no power at all. 

On the whole, therefore, Mr. Herschell’s Bill, if it were to pass, 
would be likely to do more harm than good. The law, as it 
stands, does much injury to public sentiment, inasmuch as it 
tends to degrade matrimony to the level of a merely pecuniary 
contract ; and in so far as it tends to encourage unhappy mar- 
riages, it is contrary to public policy. But the law as Mr. Her- 
schell wishes to make it would operate as a distinct encourage- 
ment to the worst kind of seduction, and it would remove the 
only obstacle to the multiplication of reckless engagements. The 
man would know when he pledged himself that his words would 
not bind him, unless he liked to be bound; the woman would 
know that she had no security except the man’s good-nature that 
his promise would ever be fulfilled. The uncertainty with which 
the first steps towards the most important of human relation- 
ships would thus be invested in large sections of the community, 
appears to us to be a greater evil than the offensive vulgarity 
which is inseparable from the present mode of holding middle- 
class lovers to their vows. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
CONFERENCE, OR CONGRESS ? 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—During the debate, these words have been used by some 
Members—Sir W. Harcourt is a notable exception—as though, 
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jn the language of diplomacy, there had ceased to be any distinc- 
tion. This error has arisen from the fact that treaties have been 
made by the Powers assembled in Conference since the Congress 
of Paris in 1856. The Treaty of London (1871) was made by a 
Conference, and so it has been held that the Treaty of 1878 would 
be made by a Conference at Vienna. That may be so, but the 
diplomatic usage of Europe has never yet admitted that the terms 
are synonymous. No such treaty as that which is to come, no 
treaty concluded by the Powers involving territorial resettlement, 
has been made since the Peace of Paris. Nor does the announce- 
ment that a Conference will be held at Vienna imply that the 
treaty will not be made by a Congress. As a rule, congresses 
have, I believe, opened with conference, ‘That was certainly the 
case at Paris. But there, only the first protocol was the record 
of a conference: after that was settled and signed, the assembly 
became a congress, without any motion, and apparently from the 
mere fact that it was then engaged upon the treaty. 

A preference for the word ‘* Congress " would seem in the pre- 
sent case to imply, according to usage, a readiness to enter at 
once upon the work of framing the definitive treaty.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Reform Club, S.W., February 6. ArtuurR ARNOLD. 








POETRY. 


EACH AND ALL. 


Once to find the gain of loss, 
Take the sweetness out of pain, 
Feel the uplifting of the Cross, 
Is to know all fear is vain. 





And thy heart to thee shall prove, 
When its own reproaches cease, 

That the heart of all is Love, 
And the end of all is Peace. 


For the word is in thy soul, 
While thou seekest, far and high ; 
Each interprets for the whole, 
When he learns his destiny. 
Car. SPENCER. 
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THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 


Iv our previous notice of this Gallery we confined our remarks 
to the paintings in the first and second rooms, principally devoted 
to works of the English school; we now come to the third, or 
‘large gallery,” as it is generally called, wherein the majority of 
the examples are from the Italian masters of the post-Raphael 
period. 

There is one large work of Sir Joshua Reynolds in this room 
which deserves a passing notice, from its extreme resemblance in 
colour and treatment to a Titian. This is No. 139, ** Cymon 
and Iphigenia,” and is probably the finest of the works which 
Sir Joshua painted avowedly in imitation of the Old Masters. 
Every one knows Boccaccio’s story of the idiot Cymon suddenly 
inspired with love at the sight of Iphigenia, and roused to change 
his nature and overcome his deficiencies (vide catalogue), so 
there is little need to dilate upon it, nor indeed is it of much im- 
portance in the picture, which might almost as well have been 
called “‘ A Sleeping Venus.” A naked woman asleep in a wood, 
with a little Love leading a youth towards her, and a few rays of 
light striking downwards through the thick foliage, such are the 
main features of the picture ; but there is a grand massiveness 
about the drawing and the conception of the work which far 
removes it from most modern pictures, and the colour is rich and 
glowing. 

On either side of this hang two Turners, Nos. 131 and 134, 
both rather early examples, but full of the same quiet beauty 
which reached such magnificent development in the pictures of 
‘A Frosty Morning,” and “ Crossing the Brook.” ‘The first- 
mentioned of these examples would be a good answer to any one 
who repeated the oft-told falsehood about Turner's inability to 
draw figures. Above the “‘ Cymon and Iphigenia” hangs a large 
Lintoretto, of which we can only say that it lacks all the distinc- 


tive qualities of that painter's colour, and that any one who has, 





seen his works in Venice and elsewhere in Italy will find it hard 
to believe in its authenticity. 

Nos. 140 and 141, two Titians, neither at all first-rate, but the 
second, the ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catharine,” far superior to the 
first, which is, we should think, of doubtful origin. No. 142 is 
the only specimen of Paolo Veronese here, and is unquestionably 
one of the finest works in the exhibition. The subject is a lady 
kneeling at an altar, with a male and female saint bending over 
her, and on the left of the picture an acolyte, with a dog byhis side. 
Though this is not to be mentioned by the side of the large 
Veroneses lent by Lord Darnley in last year’s collection, it is, 
nevertheless, a very satisfactory specimen of the painter's smaller 
work, and as a piece of composition quite marvellous. Next to 
this is a fine portrait by Vandyke of Algernon Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, arrayed in buff boots and crimson-velvet hose, 
and who, with a sword in one hand and a baton in the other, is 
directing the order of a naval engagement, to which he has his 
back turned. 

There is a fine portrait here by Angelo Bronzino of a youth in 
black standing near a table, with that expression of quiet thought- 
fulness which is so common to boys’ faces in the works of the 
early Italian school, and the little bit of balcony and landscape 
beyond, seen through the open window in this picture, are 
particularly worthy of notice. 

No. 168 is the large picture of the daughter of Herodias 
bringing in John the Baptist’s head in a charger, and needs little 
notice beyond the remark that it is one of those large works 
by Rubens, which are wonderful as fours de force and pieces of 
colour, but which give no real satisfaction to any one. If one 
had a banqueting-gallery a hundred feet high, with golden pillars 
and marble floor, then one might wish for half-a-dozen of such 
works to hang therein, but for any lesser apartment they would 
be out of place, both in size and style. There are two portraits 
of a Jewish Rabbi here by Rembrandt, Nos. 167 and 169, identi- 
cally the same in every detail. ‘There is, we imagine, little 
doubt but that one is the copy of the other, and if our readers 
take the trouble to compare the pictures, they will, we think, 
be able to decide for themselves which of the two is the 
original. No. 172 is interesting as being the best known, if 
not the best, of Rembrandt’s landscapes,—a dark mill, standing 
out in sombre relief against an evening sky. Perhaps of all 
Rembrandt’s effects of light and shade, this is the most impressive, 
and it is curious to notice that neither the gloom nor the light in 
this picture is so intense as is usual with this artist. 

We now come to the fourth gallery, which contains all the 
most really interesting pictures in the collection, but over which 
we cannot linger long, for it is strangely and sadly true, 
that English people do not, and will not, care for these early 
Italian pictures. By early we mean pre-Raphaelite. Never since 
painting was an art, has there been thrown such intense feeling, 
such patient industry, such unwearied skill into their productions 
as was thrown by these men—Giotto, Ghirlandajo, Perugino, and 
Angelico, and many others—and in no pictures that we know of 
is there so intense a perception of simple forms of beauty as in 
these. Without any body of rules to help them, these men, each 
in his own way, strove only to render as beautifully as possible 
the incidents and symbols of the religion which he believed, and 
so it was that art, entwined with the real life of the painter, 
engaged in depicting what was as dear and real to him as his 
heart’s blood, grew simple, earnest, and impressive, and above 
all, unconscious, not seeking its reward as art, but as a worthy 
representation of things worthy to be represented. 

And somehow it is not difficult to see the reason why 
such works are unpopular, though this is not the place 
to speak of it. All this jars upon the public at the present 
day terribly ; and with a blindness which would be incompre- 
hensible were it not so common, the simplicity of these pictures 
is taken for affectation, and sometimes even the religion for pro- 
fanity. The public mind seizes eagerly upon whatever elements 
are inconsistent with the enlightened faith of this age of sweet- 
ness and light, and laughs cynically at these old pictures, which 
have remained to represent a living faith in the age of scepticism. 
So we do not hope to carry many of our readers with us, but 
we would suggest, for the benefit of any who may possibly be in- 
terested in tracing the development of different forms of art, that 
they should compare in this gallery one of these early Italian 
pictures with any example of the French, Dutch, or Flemish 
schools, and then with any figure-painting of our own day. We 
think that if this be done honestly and without prejudice, the 
experimenter will come to the extraordinary and rather humili- 
ating result that there is in these old painters, despite their ignor- 
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ance and superstition, a something which is lacking in the works 
of all modern schools, something which exalts their work to a 
totally different level. 

We have been led into making these few remarks the more 
readily as descriptive writing on the pictures in this gallery is 
hardly practicable for many reasons. To describe one of these 
pictures, with its multiplicity of detail and expression, at all 
worthily would take up the whole of our space, and we shall 
therefore merely indicate one or two specially interesting works. 
The most beautiful picture in this room is beyond doubt No. 197, 
*‘ The Death of the Virgin,” by Giotto, a mass of figures of saints 
and angels standing round the inlaid tomb in which the Virgin is 
being placed, and in centre *‘ Christ receiving her soul, in the shape 
of alittle child.” On first looking at this picture, little is seen be- 
yond a blaze of bright-coloured robes and faces on a background 
of gold. But little by little each figure seems to grow out of the 
confusion distinct and individual. It is not one of those pictures 
which can be coldly catalogued as clever work and good colour 
and composition, but it is a piece of the man’s life put on a panel, — 
an embodiment, half-literal, half-spiritual, of an incident in which 
he believed, and expected others to believe. 

Such work, innocent and happy in itself, is impossible at this 
age of the world, but nevertheless, standing beside it, one almost 
longs for those old days when faith was so simple, belief appar- 
ently so easy, and rules of life needed to be sought for no further 
than the nearest confessional, 

Next to this is a nativity, by Filippo Lippi, not so beautiful in 
conception, but equally sincere, and we had almost said common- 
place, in treatment. No. 201, ‘A Triumphal Procession,” by 
Andrea Mantegna. Here we get into another atmosphere alto- 
gether ; this picture is more like an early Rubens than any other 
master, and indeed bears a considerable resemblance to his 
“Triumph of Cesar” in the National Gallery. No. 204, “ St 
Michael,” by Raphael, should be noticed. It is one of the very 
few pictures of armed men that we know of by this master. Nos. 
206 and 207 and 213 and 214 are four pictures of the seasons, 
typified by single figures carrying products of the various months, 
by Sandro Botticelli; the summer and winter are especially fine. 
No. 210, ‘* Portrait of a Lady,” by Ghirlandajo, is one of those 
pieces of elaborate work and warm colouring for which this master 
is celebrated. As usual, too, the proportion of the head to the 
body seems far too great; the head is identical with one in the 
church of St. Maria Novella, at Florence. 

We have only space to mention Luini’s ‘“‘ Holy Family,” Hans 
Holbein’s ‘** Wheel of Fortune,” and the two heads by Leonardo 
da Vinci, all of which deserve attention, as indeed does nearly 
every drawing in this room. 








BOOKS. 


— &— — 
X. DOUDAN.* 


Last year, in recommending to the public the two first volumes 
of Doudan’s correspondence which had just appeared, we ven- 
tured to predict that they would be favourably received. Since 
then our expectations have been more than realised. The dis- 
tinguished man, who wished to remain unknown during his life- 
time, has by this posthumous publication obtained a success 
which his warmest admirers hardly anticipated, and which has 
not been confined to his own country. Doudan is now as well 
known in London or in Berlin as in Paris itself, by most of those 
who in literary matters have the skill to distinguish lasting merit 
from the fancies of the moment. This success has been obtained 
notwithstanding that the editing has been somewhat negligent, 
particularly in regard to the Latin quotations, aud that the corre- 
spondence as it now stands is in chaotic confusion, the publication 
of the two volumes at present before us not having been originally 
contemplated. A new edition, now being prepared, will, how- 
ever, give the letters in their proper chronological order. 

M. Caro, who wrote on Doudan in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
called special attention to a few of his detached and more elaborate 
writings, particularly to a treatise entitled Les Révolutions du Goit, 
and in assigning him a place among French moralists, he mentioned 
in connection with him the names of Vauvenargues and Joubert. 
Notwithstanding the authority of so eminent a critic, we venture 
to differ from him in this particular instance. Like all that 
Doudan has written, these compositions abound in elevated 
thought and acute observation. Nevertheless, if he had confined 
himself to such writings, he would very soon have been lost in 
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the crowd, with so many authors of merit who, though much 
appreciated, are but little read. His distinctive characteristic, 
his peculiar merit, is that in politics, as in literature, he was an 
independent observer, perfectly sincere and exceptionally intelli. 
gent, sufficiently in contact with men and things to be able to 
speak with intimate knowledge of them, and at the same time 
sufficiently detached from the world by his own choice to be able 
to judge without bitterness or personal preoccupation. He wag a 
thinker rather than a moralist, a first-rate writer in the easy flow 
of written conversation, rather than a literary censor. The same 
public which so thankfully received the writings of Joubert ag 
one of those unexpected gifts which are reserved from time to 
time for the true lovers of literature, has eagerly proclaimed the 
posthumous fame of Doudan. Between these two men, indeed, 
of whom one began to write as the other was closing his career, 
comparison can hardly be avoided. An intelligent French. 
woman said of Joubert, “‘ He is like a soul that met a body by 
chance, and is making the best of it.” And speaking of himself, 
he says, ‘‘ My ideas! it’s the house for lodging them that it costs 
me to build.” These very peculiarities were those of Doudan, 
Like the devoted friend of Chateaubriand, he spent nearly his 
whole life among his books, in solitude and in contemplation ; 
like him, he nourished himself at the purest sources of ancient 
wisdom and of Christian inspiration, like him also he reserved for 
his friends and adopted family the treasures of his mind. The 
literary work of Doudan, however, is much richer and more varied 
than that of his predecessor. In the hundred letters or so 
of Joubert which faithful hands have preserved, he scarcely 
touches on events which riveted the attention of the world during 
the memorable time from 1793 to 1823. It is, however, but fair 
to remember that one of his few allusions to Bonaparte, “ Cet 
homme n’est point parvenu, il est arrivé ” (T. Joubert, Penscées et 
Correspondance, I., 49), has become famous ; only it is generally 
quoted as having been said by Talleyrand of M. Thiers. But for 
this and a few other casual remarks, one would think that he had 
spent these years on some enchanted isle, where the fall of empires 
never disturbed the meditations of his serene, but somewhat too 
subjective philosophy. It is very different with Doudan; the 
four volumes of his letters, from 1823 to 1872, form a sort of 
contemporary history, a review of books and events, a faithful 
record of the ideas and aspirations which occupied the best of 
his contemporaries. In extracting from Joubert’s papers a whole 
volume of sayings and thoughts, in reducing to maxims that 
which had been inspired by the peculiar circumstances of the 
moment, his editors have more than once done violence to his 
meaning, and rendered equivocal service to his memory. It would 
be the destruction of Doudan’s charm as a writer to do him a similar 
one, to endeavour to classify him, or to assign him a place in any 
given category. His peculiar literary calling, his special task 
was to preach, first of all by his example, and then by his 
writings, disinterested devotion to intellectual work. This is with 
him the point of view which dominates everything, the funda- 
mental idea to which he always returns :— 

‘‘*So you have been able to do nothing, in spite of your trouble,’ he 
writes toa friend. ‘This is what constantly happens in intellectual 
labour, nevertheless everything which cannot be used is not useless. 
rere e What we seem to have forgotten is what suddenly colours new 
ideas. That which is old, that which seemed lost in the mind, con- 
founds itself with fresh impressions, and it is thus that the families of 
ideas increase and multiply. For this very reason, therefore, I like so- 
called useless studies nearly as well as those which lead to an imme- 
diate result. The mind is an admirable housewife. Some day or other 
she adapts and utilises everything she has in store.” (Mélanges et Lettres, 
Vol. III., p. 362-3.) 

And he, ordinarily so reserved and so measured in his enthusiasm, 
has described in words of real eloquence,— 

“Those ardent, noble souls who professed none of the intellectual 
arts. With the gifts of inspiration they have won at a glance great 
minds to the beautiful and true, in pointing out those images of beauty 
which soar invisible above our heads. They are the chosen few, 
charming and mortal, whom Gray forgot to show us in his poetical 
churchyard. They are no more. No one will ever henceforth know all 
they were. They sleep confounded in the same dust with their obscure 
contemporaries, in the dust of almost all that was brilliant and that 
charmed upon earth. It is in the midst of these shades that the statae 
of unknown genius ought to be erected. But unknown or misunder- 
stood, they have in turns civilised the world.” (JJélanges et Lettres, 
Vol. IV., p. 571.) 

Doudan was one of these. The drawbacks of voluntary isolation 
were not overlooked by him. No one knew better than he did 
that to shun error is to renounce action, and gradually to habituate 
oneself to live in a world of chimeras. But while willingly 
admitting that energetic natures have an irresistible longing for 
action, he contented himself with ‘the pleasures which are not 


withered by the wind or rain of reality.” 
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“One of the things by which we have been the most struck in 
this correspondence is how little his mind was subject to varia- 
tion, by how soft and insensible a decline his austere and serious 
youth was gradually transformed into a serene old age. In 
reading him we, in our turn, have thought of another distin- 

ished Frenchman,—Doudan reminded us of Mérimée. These two 
contemporaries, who differed in almost everything, had in com- 
mon the gift of writing, and they often used it to describe the 
same events, or to express their feelings on the same subjects. 
Doudan laid down as an obligatory maxim in the government of 
life that a rman ought to preserve his independence to the greatest 
possible extent, and thought “ that to keep the mind straight two 
things are necessary,—first of all, to have a mind, which is not a 
common thing ; and then also a certain contempt for the power of 
the world, which is exceedingly rare.” Mérimée, on the contrary, 
had not only accepted the Empire, but had become acourtier. It 
was therefore from two points of view, as far apart as those of 
government and opposition, that these two men criticised the 
system under which they lived for the last twenty years of their 
lives: Strange, however, to say, it was the forgotten partisan of 
the fallen régime who was almost inclined to indulgence ; and it 
was the famous writer whose début had been welcomed by Goethe, 
the academician and favourite of the Emperor, who overflowed 
with bitterness. Scepticism seemed to have deprived Mérimée of 
the very faculty of indignation. Hearing of the death of the 
Emperor Maximilian, for instance, he found nothing better to say 
than ‘this fusillade somewhat spoils our game, which seemed pro- 
mising. Whata pity!” (Lettres 4 une Inconnue, Vol. IL., p. 307.) 
This haughty indifference for right and wrong was not destined 
to remain unpunished, and a life spent in doubt ended in disgust : 
—‘] fly from the society of our time, as from the plague,” he 
writes. “‘. .... . Give up your optimism, and make it clear to 
yourself that we are in this world to fight with everything 
and against everybody...... Learn also that there is nothing 
more common than to do evil for the mere pleasure of doing it.” 
(Lettres a une Inconnue, Vol. I., p. 8.) And his last political will 
and testament might be resumed in the following words, written 
in November, 1869:—‘*Personal government has become 
impossible, and Parliamentary government, without good-faith, 
integrity, and dexterous men, seems to me just as impossible. In 
short, the future, and I could almost say the present, is to me 
most dark.” (Lettres & une Inconnue, Vol. IL., p. 359.) 

Much sooner than the fatal date of 1870 Doudan wrote :— 
‘‘The Emperor seems to be in low spirits, and with reason. He 
took the world in his hands, and let it fall. The fragments are 
a sorry sight for orderly persons.” And when, less fortunate 
than Mérimée, in that he lived to see the spring of 1871, 
he added :—** Who would have thought that, after Lens, after 
Zurich, after Austerlitz, after Bossuet, after Montesquieu, France 
would be devoured by vermin? This is what may be called 
dying in a hospital, with National Guards of the Commune as 
sentinels and vierges pétroleuses for nurses.” (Mélanges et Lettres, 
Vol. IV., p. 464.) Yet while sounding the depths of the abyss, 
he never once despaired, and in the midst of ruin, he preserved 
his unconquerable faith in a slow but certain progress of man- 
kind :—“ The human race” (these are his final words) ‘“ was 
created to ascend slowly the eternal hills. With every step it has 
taken, its vision has changed and extended, its ideal become 
purer and greater, and every age has a right to address the one 
which preceded it in the language of Homer's heroes :— 
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VARIATION OF FORM IN FLOWERS.* 


Has the scientific study of any department of Nature the effect of 
injuring our sensibility to the beauty of those things which form 
its object? Has the accurate botanist less enjoyment in con- 
templating the freshness of spring flowers, the luxuriance of 
Summer woods, or the gorgeous tints of autumn, than the general 
onlooker whose knowledge extends only to the English names of 
the more familiar specimens of forest trees and wild plants? Or, 
to take somewhat different ground, has the minute student of 
the anatomy, morphology, and functions of the various organs of 
plants become dead to that exquisite pleasure which attends the 
discovery of a new or rare specimen, enhanced, as it often is, by 
association with place and scenery, the luxuriant meadow where 
he found some scarce orchis, or the awful alpine solitude where 
he was first greeted by some exquisite little gentian, a type of 





* The Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of the Same Species. By Charles 
London: John Murray. 1877. 
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life and cheerfulness in the midst of desolation? It used to be the 
habit of certain poetical writers to utter a good deal of somewhat 
unreal sentiment on such questions, but we believe that in the 
progress of human feeling and thought a true union is taking 
place between the scientific and the esthetic contemplation of all 
parts of the universe which surrounds us, and that as the modern 
astronomer is filled with a sense of the awful majesty of the 
starry heavens, infinitely more intense in degree as well as higher 
in kind than the astrologer of the dark ages, even though the 
latter had a weird sense of some mystical connection between the 
movements of the planets and human fate, so the modern man of 
science occupied in the laborious investigation of the life and 
structure of flowers may have as thorough an appreciation of their 
beauty as the poet who, addressing them and bewailing that 
nature has denied them conscious enjoyment—Leben, Sprache, 
Seelen, Hertzen—yet tells them that nevertheless, — 
“ Der michtigste der Gotter, 
Schlieszt in eure stillen Blitter 
Seine hohe Gottheit ein.” 

The sesthetic pleasure may be almost unconscious, hidden under 
the eager search for facts, just as many a keen sportsman, an in- 
articulate man, has, as the late Charles Kingsley maintained so 
stoutly, and as we firmly believe, a latent poetry of nature, and 
drinks in, without knowing it, delight from the savage loneness of 
the Highland deer-forest or the tangled and rocky banks of a 
rushing salmon river. 

This book of Mr. Darwin’s is a specimen of what, at first sight, 
may seem one of the most insignificant as well as the driest of 
scientific investigations ; but it is another instance of that mar- 
vellous power of laborious observation and experiment for which 
its author is so remarkable, and which evolves from the most 
obscure corners of creation what may yet prove to be great re- 
sults. It deals with the same department of things as his well- 
known book on the Fertilisation of Orchids, and that on 
Cross and Self-Fertilisation in the Vegetable Kingdom, and is 
an amplification of papers read some time ago before the 
Linnean Society. Everybody knows that the fertility of the 
seeds which lie in embryo at the base of the pistil of a 
flower depends upon contact with the pollen which is discharged 
from the anthers which form the extremities of the stamens, 
and that in the great majority of species the stamens and pistils 
are found not only on the same individual plants, but combined 
in each flower, so that self-fertilisation may easily take place, 
either by the pollen falling on the stigma or top of the pistil, or 
by the agency of insects or of the wind; while fertilisation by 
the pollen of other flowers or plants may also take place, by the 
two latter processes. In other species, the male and female 
flowers are separate on the same plant, and in a third class they 
are on separate individuals. In some of the latter, which have 
little or no corolla, and no honey to attract insects, the pollen is 
produced in enormous quantity, so as to ensure its being carried 
by the wind. Any one may see this in most of our common 
coniferous trees. These adaptations of means to an end in de- 
partments apparently so remote from each other as the propen- 
sities of insects and the reproduction of plants are among the 
strangest things in nature, and are worked out in the previous 
books of the same great observer with marvellous elaboration. 
In certain hermaphrodite plants, however, it has been established 
by more recent investigations that a curious and seemingly 
capricious vagary takes place, and that not accidentally, but 
normally. For example, let any one sow a quantity of the seeds 
of the common primrose or cowslip (the latter in its cultivated 
form of our garden polyanthus will do), and he will find that in 
about one-half of the produce the top of the style or prolonged 
portion of the pistil stands at the level of the open corolla, show- 
ing its stigma at the mouth of the tubular part, while the stamens 
are very short, the anthers being half-way down the tube; while 
in the other half, the position of these parts respectively is re- 
versed. Hence the primrose and cowslip are called heterostyled, 
and the one form is the long-styled and the other the short- 
styled. These two forms are quite distinct, with no intermediate 
degrees, and always the same in all the flowers of any one plant. 
The strange fact, however—completely established by Dr. Asa 
Grey, the distinguished American botanist, by Hildebrandt, and 
others, and still more elaborately by Mr. Darwin—is that in order 
to produce complete fertility, the pistil of the long-styled plants 
must be fertilised by pollen from the short-styled, and vice versd. 
The amount of fertility in the two modes of union, which Mr. 
Darwin terms “ legitimate ” and “illegitimate ” (or more properly, 
the four modes, for there are, it is obvious, two possible modes of 
(each), varies considerably in different species, but is always 
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appreciably, and in many plants very greatly inferior in the 
illegitimate. 

When a bee has thrust its proboscis into the tube of a long- 
styled flower, it will have pollen from the anthers of the short 
stamens, adhering near the extremity of its proboscis, and when 
in its wanderings it visits a short-styled flower, the pollen will 
naturally come into contact with its short pistil; while on the 
other hand, pollen from the long stamens of a short-styled flower 
will be transferred to the long pistil of the other form, being on 
the base of the bee’s proboscis. In the genus primula there are 
no less than nine species which are heterostyled. Others occur 
in the genera linum, pulmonaria, &c. There is another more 
complex variety of heterostylism, in which there are flowers of 
three distinct forms,—long-styled, mid-styled, and short-styled, 
an arrangement admitting of eighteen different kinds of union. 
The beautiful and familiar plant, whose tall purple spikes may be 
seen in almost every wet ditch, the purple loosestrife (lythrum 
salicaria) is a good example of this, there being, moreover, in 
each form three sets of stamens, of differentlengths. The general 
result in regard to fertility is that legitimate or cross-unions 
produce seeds in the ratio of one hundred to thirty-three of the 
illegitimate. Some, indeed, of the varieties of the latter—for 
example, the long-styled—fertilised by the shorter stamens of the 
mid-styled, proved so little productive that no average could be 
taken; and the same in the case of twelve long-styled flowers, 
touched with the pollen of the mid-length stamens of the short- 
styled. The following quotation shows at once the extreme care and 
minuteness of Mr. Darwin’s observations of some of the most 
marvellous arrangements of nature :— 


“We can now see why the ends of the stamens with their anthers, 
and the ends of the pistils with their stigmas, are a little upturned, so 
that they may be brushed by the lower hairy surfaces of the insects’ 
bodies. The shortest stamens which lie enclosed within the calyx of 
the long and mid-styled forms can be touched only by the proboscis and 
narrow chin of a bee; hence they have their ends more upturned, and 
they are graduated in length, so as to fall into a narrow file, sure to be 
raked by the thin, intruding proboscis. The anthers of the longer 
stamens stand laterally farther apart and are more nearly on the same 
level, for they have to brush against the whole breadth of the insect’s 
body. In very many other flowers the pistil, or the stamens, or both, 
are rectangularly bent to one side of the flower. This bending may be 
permanent, as with Lythrum and many others, or may be effected, asin 
Dictamnus fraxinella and others, by a temporary movement, which 
occurs in the case of the stamens when the anthers debisce, and in the 
case of the pistil when the stigma is mature ; but these two movements 
do not always take place simultaneously in the same flower. Now I 
have found no exception to the rule that when the stamens and pistil 
are bent, they bend to that side of the flower which secretes nectar, 
even though there be a rudimentary nectary of large size on the oppo- 
site side, as in some species of Corydalis. When nectar is secreted on 
all sides, they bend to that side where the structure of the flower allows 
the easiest access to it, as in Lythrum, various Papilionaces, and others. 
The rule consequently is, that when the pistils and stamens are curved 
or bent, the stigma and anthers are thus brought into the pathway 
leading to the nectary. There are a few cases which seem to be excep- 
tions to this rule, but they are not so in truth; for instance, in the 
Gloriosa lily, the stigma of the grotesque and rectangularly bent pistil 
is brought, not into any pathway from the outside towards the nectar- 
secreting recesses of the flower, but into the circular route which insects 
follow in proceeding from one nectary to the other. In Scrophularia 
aquatica the pistil is bent downwards from the mouth of the corolla, but 
it thus strikes the pollen-dusted breast of the wasps, which habitually 
visit these ill-scented flowers. In all these cases we see the supreme 
dominating power of insects on the structure of flowers, especially of 
those which have irregular corollas. Flowers which are fertilised by 
the wind must of course be excepted, but I do not know of a single 
instance of an irregular flower which is thus fertilised.” 


The varieties of form in these trimorphic plants are also shown to 
correspond with the parts of the body of insects which it is ex- 
pedient should carry the pollen from each set of stamens, so as to 
come into contact with the stigmata of the form which it will 
most effectually fertilise. The vast multitude and intricacy of 
the experiments required for this investigation may be easily con- 
ceived. Fancy 18,000,000 seeds of lythrum salicaria being 
counted in one set of experiments ! 

There are also investigations of curious interest in this volume 
in regard to Cleistogamic flowers, which occur in several of the 
violets, some species of oxalis, and in about fifty other genera. 
These are flowers in which the corolla is rudimentary, never 
opens, and the seeds are of necessity self-fertilised, by - which 
a great saving of pollen is effected ; but our space will not permit 
of our entering further into details, 

This book exhibits, as is the case with most of its author’s 
writings, the continual recurrence of expressions which may be 
startling to some readers, coming as they do from the pen of the 
great modern apostle of evolution, and especially of the origin of 
variety in nature by the survival of the fittest. These hypotheses 


scientific speculation and research. But we have, however, in- 
numerable passages such as this :— 

“T will now sum up very briefly the chief conclusions which seem to 

follow from the observations given in this volume. Cleistogamic flowers: 
afford, as just stated, an abundant supply of seeds with little expendi- 
ture; and we can hardly doubt that they have had their structure- 
modified and degraded for this special purpose, perfect flowers being 
still almost always produced so as to allow of occasional cross-fertilisg- 
tion. Hermaphrodite plants have often been rendered monecious 
diecious, or polygamous ; butas the separation of the sexes would have 
been injurious, had not pollen been already transported habitually by 
insects or by the wind from flower to flower, we may assume that 
the process of separation did not commence and was not completed for 
the sake of the advantages to be gained from cross-fertilisation. The 
sole motive for the separation of the sexes which occurs to me, is that 
the production of a great number of seeds might become superfluous to 
a plant under changed conditions of life; and it might then be highly 
beneficial to it that the same flower or the same individual should not 
have its vital powers taxed, under the struggle for life to which al} 
organisms are subjected, by producing both pollen and seeds. With ree 
spect to the plants belonging to the gyno-diwcious sub-class, or those 
which co-exist as hermaphrodites and females, it has been proved that 
they yield a much larger supply of seed than they would have done if 
they had all remained hermaphrodites ; and we may feel sure, from the 
large number of seeds produced by many plants, that such production ig. 
often necessery or advantageous, It is therefore probable that the two 
forms in this sub-class have been separated or developed for this special 
end. Various hermaphrodite plants have become heterostyled, and 
now exist under two or three forms; and we may confidently believe 
that this bas been effected in order that cross-fertilisation should be 
assured.” 
Such words, however, admit of being translated into the language. 
of the prevailing school of non-teleological thought. ‘They may 
be explained, on the one hand, as merely a conventional mode of 
expressing the modus operandi of certain forces which in the course. 
of ages have elaborated the present state of things; or they may 
imply, on the other, a recognition of the necessary antecedence. 
of a causative intelligence and will, of which these forces are 
the tools, and the material results the ultimate expression, 
although evolved only after millions of abortive combinations. In 
any view, they are an evidence of that deep-seated instinct of the 
human spirit which cannot help resorting to teleological and, if 
you will, anthropological language, whenever it is brought into 
earnest contemplation of the facts of the material universe. ‘The 
attempts in this work to account for the special structural varia- 
tions there treated of upon the principles of natural selection 
are not, in our opinion, very successful; but they are ingenious, 
and are made with due hesitation and without dogmatism. The 
book, dry and even unimportant as its details may at first sight 
appear, is worthy of patient study, and will suggest much curious 
speculation on the question of hybridity—running counter, as it 
seems to do, to the admitted facts of hybridity in connection 
with s. “tv—of the results of breeding ‘“‘in and in” and of 
the distinction of species, and generally on that duality of sex 
which so mysteriously pervades the whole organic creation. 





THE CATACOMBS.* 

Tur Catacombs of Rome have an exceptional interest among 
antiquities. As Christian memorials, they are connected with 
our own age and its sentiments in a way which does not in the 
least belong to the most remarkable relics of Paganism. They 
bear witness to the early struggles of the Church, and to that 
astonishing revolution in human thought in virtue of which death, 
now at last given up by the heathen mind and imagination as @ 
hopeless enigma, came to be distinctly regarded as ‘‘ the gate of 
life.” That a particular community, amid influences the most 
unfavourable, should have resolutely clung to this inspiriting 
belief, is in itself a most significant phenomenon. If the Cata- 
combs had merely attested this one fact, they would have had an 
important place in history. In addition, they reveal to us the 
first beginnings of the symbolism of Christian art. About this 
there can be no question, though we must admit that much more 
has been made out of the frescoes by the sort of religious enthusi- 
asm which loves to see its own ideas reflected in the monuments 
of the past than it is at all rational to get out of them. The sub- 
ject is exactly one which we should expect to find nearly smothered 
under a mass of legend and fiction. The ‘‘City of the Dead” and 
‘Subterranean Rome,” with all their associations with saints and 
martyrs, areenough to fascinate the imagination and to gather round 
themselves an atmosphere of myth. ‘The very phrase ‘‘ subter- 
ranean Rome” is really something of a rhetorical flourish, and is 
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appear to exclude all teleology from the legitimate sphere of 
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much more picturesque than accurate, as the Catacombs happen 
to be not under Rome, but are two or three miles away from the 
city. Popular belief has liked to look on them asa perfect gallery 
of purely Christian art from the first century, but of course this 
belief has been inspired by the authorities of the Roman Church. 
De Rossi even, who has handled the subject with great learning 
and with critical discrimination, has, in Mr. Parker’s opinion, 
inclined too much to the ecclesiastical theory, and his views must, 
here and there, be received with caution. As to the dates of the 
frescoes and inscriptions, to which the Catacombs owe their 
chief interest, there will always be a good deal of controversy 
between Catholics and Protestants. On this perplexed question 
we hope that Mr. Parker, in the volume before us, gives us the 
impressions of an antiquarian pure and simple. This we may 
fairly expect from him, though, of course, it is otherwise with Dr. 
Northcote, whose Visit to the Roman Catacombs is evidently 
written under the influence of a strong bias. In his view, the 
frescoes belong to quite an early period, to the first four centuries 
at least, and furnish a complete illustration by symbols of 
primitive Christian theology. 

Anything like a consecutive history of the Catacombs we can- 
not possibly construct from the meagre and incidental notices of 
them which have come down to us. It is certain, however, 
that they were begun in the first century, and Mr. Parker 
has found brickwork which he confidently pronounces to 
belong to Nero’s age. It may be too much to describe any of 
the Catacombs as Apostolic, but still the time-honoured tradi- 
tion which fixes the place of St. Paul’s burial as the Via 
Ostiensis is not to be lightly disregarded. In the second and 
third centuries they became places of assembly, as well as of 
burial, and this was the age of the ‘Church in the Catacombs.” 
In the three years of Diocletian’s great persecution, at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, they were confiscated, and lost to the 
Christian community. The Edict of Milan in A.D. 312, reversed 
all this, and from this time it appears that interments in the 
Catacombs became rarer, and that towards the close of the cen- 
tury the subterranean crypts were almost wholly abandoned. 
It was at this period that the splendid basilicas were raised over 
the tombs of Christian martyrs. Pope Damasus won for himself 
a good and saintly reputation by the diligence with which he 
sought out the burial-places of men and women who 
had been thus honoured, and preserved their memories 
in brief inscriptions. Writing of the Catacombs in the 
fourth century, St. Jerome says that when he was a boy at 
school at Rome, he used to visit them on Sundays, and that they 
reminded him by their profound darkness of the prophet’s words, 
‘* Let them go down alive into Hades.” After Rome’s capture 
and plunder by Alaric, in A.D. 410, when, to quote the same 
father, ‘the most beautiful light in the world was put out,” 
burial in them appears to have become less and less common, 
and it is even a question whether a single well-authenticated in- 
stance is to be found. Not much value is to be attached to the 
list of famous dead said to have been interred in them (which 
Mr. Parker gives us on page 14), and to its mention of the names 
of Gregory the Great, the Emperor Otho II., and King Offa. 
From the fifth century the Catacombs tended to become places 
of pilgrimage and the resorts of pilgrims. In the Gothic and 
Lombard invasions of the sixth and eighth centuries they were 
fearfully desecrated and rifled, and in fact, for a long period they 
ceased to attract any but a few occasional visitors. They had 
almost lost their virtue and sanctity in the opinion of 
the Christian world, and seemed doomed to neglect and 
oblivion; but from this it is said that an effort was 
made to rescue them in the ninth century by Pope Nicholas 
I., by celebrating mass in them and undertaking certain 
restorations. From his time to the sixteenth century little atten- 
tion or honour was paid to them. In that century they may be 
said to have been almost rediscovered. Antonio Bosio, who 
then spared no labour to explore them, has been, Dr. Northcote 
says, deservedly called ‘the Columbus of this new world of sub- 
terranean Rome ;” and his work on the subject, published after 
his death in 1635, may be almost said to have laid the foundations 
of Christian archeology. In de Rossi, who has been now for thirty 

years engaged on the same work, Bosio has had a worthy suc- 
cessor. De Rossi has been able to use the advantages which 
modern scholarship and criticism have yielded to our age, and he 
has had the means of consulting newly discovered documents 
along with old ones critically edited, which describe the 
Catacombs as they were before they were abandoned and 
their With these helps he has pro-| 
duced what must be regarded as the standard book on these 


treasures removed. 


| memorials of the early Christian Church. Thanks to his patient 


and judicious labours, there is, in Dr. Northcote’s opinion, hardly 
a group of ancient monuments which can now be classified with 
more certainty than those in the Catacombs. The result, ac- 


| cording to this writer, is nothing less than a revolution in the 
‘history of Christian art, and it is now, he thinks, established 


| beyond all controversy that pictures and symbols stood high in 
favour with the early Church. 

On the whole, it is the frescoes and the inscriptions which are 
the chief objects of interest in the Catacombs. It is the latter which 
Mr. Parker thinks are the most genuine. As to the first, he is 
very sceptical, for the most part, about their antiquity. And 
those which are undoubtedly ancient would seem to be Pagan, 
and not Christian. In fact, it is pretty certain that many of 
them are not Christian, except on the hypothesis that the Cata- 
combs were places of exclusively Christian burial. This is the 
Roman theory, and of course Dr. Northcote stands by it, and de 
Rossi, too, on the whole, countenances it. Mr. Parker thinks 
that it cannot at all be maintained. It is based on the idea that 
the early Christians would have shrunk by instinct from contact 
with the heathen in death. But as a matter of fact, if we are to 
judge from some of the symbolism of the paintings, it does not 
appear that they utterly abhorred all Pagan art. It would rather 
seem that now and then they adopted it, and turned it to their 
own purposes. We know that there was an allegorising and 
mystical spirit in the early Church which gradually drew it into 
a sort of partial reconciliation with certain phases of heathenism, 
and made some of the fathers see in the old religions of Greece 
and Rome foreshadowings of the truth. Under these influences 
it is conceivable that the early Christians may have acquiesced in 
burial in tombs originally belonging to heathen families, and so 
Mr. Parker would say that the catacomb known as S. Praetextatus, 
one of the earliest, and dating from Nero’s time, was probably 
from the first not a Christian place of sepulture. So vague is 
the symbolism of the early frescoes, that it is hardly possible to 
say what is pagan and what Christian. One of the frequently 
recurring symbols is the ‘‘ vine,” which Dr. Northcote and writers 
of his Church assume to be taken from our Lord’s parable of the 
vine and the branches. This symbol was found in a vaulted chamber 
of the St. Praetextatus’s Catacomb, which de Rossi rediscovered as 
recently as 1848. Paintings which undoubtedly belong to the 
second and third centuries cannot very well be looked on as 
either Christian or Scriptural, and seem to be either purely orna- 
mental or else distinctly Pagan. We have representations of the 
four seasons, with their winged genii,—Oceanus, Orpheus, 
Mercury, Pegasus. There is, of course, the theory according to 
which these are simply allegorical ; Orpheus, for instance, was 
classed among the types of our Lord. The Good Shepherd meets 
us very frequently, and of this the idea may have been partially 
borrowed from heathen art. The palm-branch, too, was a com- 
mon symbol, of which the meaning is plain and unmistakable. 
The ship under full sail, as denoting a happily accomplished 
voyage, was a favourite emblem of the soul, and also of the Church, 
In this last case, it rests on the back of the symbolic fish, the 
well-known mystical device indicating by its letters the name and 
titles of our Lord. The phcenix, it seems, denoting to the 
Christians the resurrection, is less common than might have 
been expected. The anchor is both ancient and frequent, 
and its meaning is made clear by its juxtaposition with 
inscriptions in which the names are derived from spes or taxis. 
The more elaborate frescoes, those, for example, representing 
Scripture scenes, are not earlier than the third and fourth cen- 
turies ; at least, so thinks Mr. Parker very decidedly. Many of 
them exhibit the Labarum, Constantine's famous standard, so 
that these, of course, must be referred to the fourth and subse- 
quent centuries. On the whole, Mr. Parker has a very mean 
opinion of the historical value of these frescoes, and he says in 
one place (page 165) that fully three-fourths of them belong to 
the eighth and ninth centuries, though in his preface he commits 
himself simply to the statement that many of them were restored 
at that time. . He seems to have become more incredulous, as he 
went on with his work. Of course, he will make some people 
very angry. It is not a pleasant thing to be disillusioned, and we 
may, at apy rate, fairly ask for a reason, if we are to be submitted 
to this process. As far as we see, Mr. Parker simply repeats over 
and over again his conviction that the frescoes in the Catacombs 
are, for the most part, not genuine products of early Christian art. 
As to the inscriptions, to which, as we have said, Mr. Parker 











do not say than by what they do say.” 





is more indulgent, de Rossi has remarked that the most ancient 
in Christian tombs ‘ differ from the Pagan more by what they 
Generally they record 
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only the name of the deceased, without enumerating his titles of 
rank and dignity, which are so fully and conspicuously paraded 
on Pagan monuments. In these, the division of the world into 
freemen and slaves is distinctly marked, but no such distinction 
appears in Christian inscriptions. This could hardly have been 
accidental. It is indeed a most remarkable fact. In these brief 
inscriptions we get the first germ of the Christian epitaph. From 
this point of view they are interesting, though otherwise they 
are meagre and disappointing. But the quite early ones are rare. 
Still, out of six thousand, it seems that two-thirds are earlier 
than the Edict of Milan. ‘The regular series of dated inscriptions 
does not begin till the year A.D. 352, and it continues to 430. 
De Rossi has published a part of them, which he has collected 
and arranged, in a great and exhaustive work, of which at pre- 
sent only the first volume has appeared. Any one who cares to 
get a superficial acquaintance with the subject cannot do better 
than refer to the author of the Buried Cities of Campania, whose 
little book on the Catacombs appears to be the fruit of an intelli- 
gent study of their history. Mr. Parker has something to 
say on the glass vases, which we suppose would shock 
Dr. Northcote. These, he thinks, from the character of 
the figures and the drawing, are, generally speaking, quite as 
late as the eighth and ninth centuries, the time of Pope 
Nicholas’s restorations; and the earlier ones are unluckily pagan. 
We should have thought that he might have given us rather a 
more connected account of the whole subject. As it is, his work 
may serve as a book of reference, though even for that purpose it 
is very inconveniently put together, and is encumbered with need- 
less repetitions. We must add, too, that Mr. Parker occasionally 
gives somewhat varying accounts or expresses rather different 
opinions on the same matter. In fact, his work is like a note- 
book, and the ordinary reader seems quite ignored. The illus- 
trative plates are the best feature of the book, and these are sin- 
gularly good. Both the Catacombs of Rome, by the author of 
the Buried Cities of Campania, and Dr. Northcote’s little book are 
very readable, and are not too learned for any one who really 
cares to know something of a subject which is profoundly inter- 
esting in several of its aspects, 





AN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.* 
WE are wont to think of Americans as always in a hurry, but 
certainly they find time to write, and possibly to read, very won- 
erful books, of which the one before us—two thick royal-octavo 
volumes, containing 864 closely-printed pages, devoted to the life 
of a modern actor—is avery fair specimen. The subject is American, 
the work is American, and nowhere but in America could the 
idea have arisen of producing such a composition, the author 
taking occasion to go off into disquisitions upon almost-every 
conceivable subject, giving us in what he calls ‘‘ studies ” his own 
often crude and irrational opinions, and giving them with 
that delicious self-confidence which so often carries the 
less carefully-trained of our Yankee cousins triumphantly 
along, with so supreme an unconsciousness of the ab- 
surdity of their inordinate pretension. ‘Ihe life of Edwin 
Forrest is to be read with no mere idea of pleasant recreation, 
but as “a philosophical history, which adds to the simple narra- 
tive of events a discussion of the causes and teachings of the 
events,” lessons are to be enforced by it and ‘‘important moral 
values ” derived from its perusal. Now, premising that we are not 
of the “frivolous readers” who are kindly permitted to skip 
these disquisitions, and that we have, therefore, not availed our- 
selves of the permission, we yet object very decidedly to 
this sort of thing, and contend that is a biography we want 
the moral, spiritual, and physical history of the man portrayed, 
with a sufficient comprehension cf the influences which surrounded 





him, and not a series of essays tending to exhibit the learning, 
the crotchetiness, and the self-appreciation of his biographer. | 
It must be admitted, however, that Mr, Alger has done his work | 
as regards Forrest in a very impartial manner; he has not con- | 
cealed his faults, nor has he deliberately exaggerated his good 
points, for the grandiloquent way in which he writes of them 

must be taken as merely a part of his own inflated style. Regarded 
as the first purely American tragedian who attained to any consider- 
able celebrity, Forrest has certainly a claim to honour at the hands 
of his countrymen, and as one who has done much for the drama, | 
by devoting the great wealth which he left behind him to the 
establishment of a home for decayed actors and actresses, he still 
further deserves to be remembered. Moreover, his life of sixty- 








* Life of Edwin Forrest, the American Tragedian. By William Rounseville Alger. 
2 vols. London and Philadelphis: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 


broke forth in the eloquence of an unaffected manliness, the charm was 


eight years was one of constant and honourable struggle. He 
rose by his own unassisted genius and effort, and if the testimony 
that “‘he bribed no one to write him up, bought no one from 
writing him down, stooped to no startling eccentricities or trickg 
to get himself talked about, arranged no conspiracies to push 
his own claims or hold others back, but by manly resolution, 
study, and effort paid the fair price for all he won, triumphantly 
resisting those insidious lures of indolence, dissipation, and im- 
providence so incident to a theatrical career,” be not exaggerated, 
it proves him to have been a man of great force of character, 
Indeed, everything about him after he attained to manhood seemg 
to have been strong and in harmony with his massive frame, and 
yet as a child he was thin, pale, and delicate, with a decided 
stoop and pronounced incapacity for severe exertion, but by 
means of gymnastic exercises, undertaken in emulation of the feats 
of circus performers, and afterwards persevered in for their bene. 
ficial effects, by the time he had attained his seventeenth year 
Forrest had, we are told, developed into a fine specimen of manly 
youth ; by this time, too, he had already gained some experience 
as an actor, having very early shown a strong love for theatrical 
entertainments. The boy used to frequent upon every possible 
occasion the old South-Street Theatre, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, and here it was that at the age of eleven he made his 
first public appearance, and that after a fashion which would 
have effectually quenched all love for the drama in any less per- 
severing and more easily discomfited individual. ‘The anecdote 
is amusing, although too long for insertion, but the way in which 
the young actor contrived to carry off his failure and reinstate 
himself in the favour of the public effectually showed in what 
direction his talents lay, making it evident that he was the pos- 
sessor not merely of genius, but of that resource and aplomb so 
necessary to the successful actor. His first regular engagements 
appear to have commenced in 1822, when he joined the Pitts- 
burg, Lexington, and Cincinnati company, and agreed, for eight 
dollars a week, to play, without question, whatever parts he might 
be cast in, no matter how high or how low such parts might 
be, and from the first he distinguished himself by the careful 
study which he always gave to his subject. At this time the youth’s 
taste appears to have inclined towards the comic and farcical, but 
the company making a longer stay than usual at Lexington, and 
Forrest having become acquainted with the teachers and pupils 
of the University, the President (Holley), a man of learning and 
genius, succeeded in impressing upon him his greater fitness for 
tragedy, as also the noble qualities which should be cultivated by 
the man who would render such parts worthily, and from that time 
his thoughts and endeavours seem to have turned much more in 
this direction, until a few years later he devoted himself wholly 
to the highest walks of the drama. But before this could 
happen, he had to undergo bitter experiences of poverty and 
neglect, through which he struggled with a brave spirit. His en- 
gagement at the theatre in Albany during the time when Kean, 
although long past his best days, was performing there, was of 
immense service to Forrest, who, in playing Iago to his Othello, 
Titus to his Brutus, and Richmond to his Richard, bad grand 
opportunities for studying the best methods ef acting ; and even 
at this time he sometimes made original points which startled the 
great actor, and caused him to acknowledge the young man’s 
genius; yet after this measure of success he was in such dis- 
tressed circumstances as to be on the very verge of committing 
suicide, but from so terrible a fate he was saved by his own 
generosity. Mr. Alger thus tells the story :— 


“ An actor at the Park Theatre, by the name of Woodhull, was about 
having a benefit, and experienced much difficulty in deciding on some- 
thing attractive for the occasion. Walking in the street with Charles 
Durang, of Philadelphia, who had recently seen Forrest act in that city, 
and expressing his anxiety to him, Durang replied, ‘If I were you, I would 
try and get Forrest to act forme. And there he is now, sitting under the 
awning in front of the hotel. I will introduce you.’ The deed suited the 
word, and in a moment Woodhull had made his request. At first Forrest 
somewhat moodily declined, saying that he was penniless, friendless, 
spiritless, and could do nothing. ‘But,’ the poor actor urged, ‘I have 
a large family dependent on me, and this benefit is my chief reliance.’— 
‘Is that so?’ asked Forrest.—‘It is, indeed,’ was the reply.—‘ Then,’ 
said the generous tragedian, mounting out of his unhappiness, 
‘I will play Othéllo for you, and do my best.”..... He shut 
himself up in his room with his Shakespeare. He studied the 
part with all the earnestness of his soul, over and over, with 
every light he could bring to bear upon it, carefully perfected 
himself in it according to his best ideal, and impatiently awaited the 
evening. Itcame, and found a house poor in number, which dis- 
heartened him not a whit. Durang was there, and has described the 
scene. The audience, though neither fashionable nor large, was eager 


and susceptible. As the actor came on, his careful costume, superb 


form, and reposeful bearing made a strong sensation on the expectant 
auditory. And when the sweet, resonant tones of his deep, rich voice 
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obviously deepened. ..... and when, in the fourth act, as the pent 
flood of passion in the heart of the tortured Othello burst in fearful ex- 
plosion on Iago in one resplendent climax of attitude, look, voice, and 
gesture, the whole audience rose to their feet, and gave vent to their 
unprecedented excitement in round after round of cheering...... 
In doing a kind thing for a needy fellow-actor, Forrest found that he 
had also done an exceedingly good thing for himself.” 

From this moment his struggles may be said to have ceased. The 
manager who had engaged him at a pitiful salary raised it at 
once, redeemed his wardrobe, and paid his debts; on his appear- 
ance at the Bowery the house was thronged in all parts, and the 
man who was starving but a short time before now suddenly 
found himself to be worth two hundred dollars a night. 

The character of Forrest, as depicted by his biographer, was 
essentially manly. He consistently refrained from selfish indulg- 
ence, devoted a considerable time to study, to physical train- 
ing and mental culture, was remarkably temperate, depending 
for extra calls upon his strength on simple food slowly and 
carefully taken, and regular and sufficient sleep, only in cases 
of very great necessity having recourse to stimulants. 

He was an excellent son, sending the largest share of his 

first earnings as a gift to his mother; and as soon as he 
became possessed of any considerable share of wealth, devoting 
the whole of it to the purchase of an annuity for her support 
and that of his sisters. He was also ever ready to assist the 
needy of his own profession, and to relieve deserving poverty, 
wherever it might be found, and his charities were bestowed 
in an exceedingly unostentatious manner. That he was passionate 
and exacting, fond of money for its own sake, and exceedingly 
imbued with the idea of his own superiority, appears sufficiently 
manifest ; indeed, with all his desire to dwell even to exaggera- 
tion upon the perfections of the man whose life he has under- 
taken to record, Mr. Alger cannot help presenting him to us 
as one in whom the animal nature was much stronger than the 
spiritual; and although he is far from so intending it, his 
description of his hero during his tour in Europe, “like 
Hercules in Olympus, with abundance of ambrosia and nectar, 
and Hebe on his knee,”—as “brain and spine and ganglia 
saturated with an amorous drench of elemental force, drunk 
with every kind of potency, he swayed on his centres in revelling 
fullness of life,” is as unpleasing as it is transcendently stilted 
and ridiculous. Nor can we pass without protest the views of 
the author upon the marriage question, as they crop up when 
discussing Forrest's unfortunate union and its consequences, but 
it is sufficient to say of them that they are such as are but too 
commonly held in America. 

In giving his estimate of him as a player, Mr. Alger accuses 
Forrest of putting into his parts too much of his own in- 
dividuality, and not seizing sufficiently the distinctive attri- 
butes of those whom he strove to represent, although he 
never ceased to aim at a more perfect conception and pre- 
sentation of even his best characters; and while he assiduously 
studied human nature in every one of its phases, he had an 
utter abhorrence of all artifice, depending solely upon his own 
powers for the effect to be produced upon the spectator. In fine, 
Forrest is presented to us as before all things the American and 
the democrat, but a democrat of the “‘ genuine” and not of the 
‘* spurious ” order, the formula for the latter being, according to 
Mr. Alger, ‘I am as good as you,” while ‘‘ genuine democracy 
recognises every man as a monarch, independent and supreme in 
his interior personal sphere of life, but in his social and public life 
affiliated with endless grades of superiors, equals, and inferiors, all 
called upon to obey, not the self-will of one another or of any 
majority, but to follow gladly the dictates of those inherent fit- 
nesses of inspiration from above and aspiration from below which 
will remain eternally authoritative when every unjust immunity 
and merely conventional or titular rank has been superseded.” 
This sentence sufficiently displays the frothy and pretentious 
wordiness with which the book is written, nevertheless the work 
carries with it a certain degree of interest, particularly as it is 
about the only good picture which we possess of American 
dramatic life. 





LIFE AND HABIT.* 


| life and death ? Many descriptions and definitions of life have 

been given, but this is truly original. Mr. Butler disdains all 
attempts at scientific rigour or strict accuracy in his method of 
viewing this great subject of life and habit. Ina rough and 
popular way, he paints his picture, lays in the colour in contrasts 
bold enough to catch the popular eye, and is content to let minor 
distinctions pass unnoticed. His theory is, notwithstanding, 
based on science. Its foundation “is the great fact of acquired 
habits. The more frequently we perform a set of actions in a 
given order, the greater are the ease and certainty with whieh 
these actions are done. With hesitation and difficulty, and with 
strained attention at every step, we begin any new kind of 
work ; with practice each step becomes so easy as to leave no 
trace in consciousness. Volition, attention, perception may become 
so rapid that we are unconscious of any effort. This is the found- 
ation of the marvellous superstructure which Mr. Butler has 
built up. All conscious knowledge, he affirms as the next step, 
is imperfect. Knowledge is never perfect until it becomes auto- 
matic, and our action is never sure until we can act unconsciously. 
For ‘conscious knowledge and volition are of attention, attention 
is of suspense, suspense is of doubt, doubt is of uncertainty, un- 
certainty is of ignorance.” The finest types of men are those 
who have the surest grasp of their knowledge,—our English 
youth, for example, who live much in the open air, and never 
read, whose knowledge is mainly of the unconscious sort. Mr. 
Butler has thus traced conscious knowledge slowly acquiréd 
through pain and conflict, until it has been safely packed for 
future nse in the safe shelter of unconsciousness. 

At this stage, Mr. Butler hastens away from the path on which 
he had set out, to begin at the otherend. Having settled that 
some kinds of knowledge become automatic, he assumes that all 
automatic action has the same origin and history. Without 
warning, he hurries the reader away to consider what actions are 
most automatic. We give this part in his own words :— 

1, That we are most conscious of and have most control over such 
habits as speech, the upright position, the arts and sciences which are 
acquisitions peculiar to the human race, always acquired after birth, 
and not common to ourselves and any ancestor who had not become 
entirely human. 2. That we are /ess conscious of and have less control 
over eating and drinking, swallowing, breathing, seeing and hearing, 
which were acquisitions of our prehuman ancestry, and for which we 
had provided ourselves with all the necessary apparatus before we saw 
light, but which are still, geologically speaking, recent or comparatively 
recent. 3, That we are most unconscious of and have least control over 
our digestion and circulation, which belonged to our invertebrate 
ancestry, and which are habits, geologically speaking, of extreme 
antiquity.” 

The primordial germ was endowed with an unconscious faith, 
which grew into unconscious knowledge, which passed into 
unconscious action. Action often repeated became memory, still 
unconscious, and the memory, again, gave rise to action which be- 
came utterly automatic. But consciousness ever recurs, to exer- 
cise a disturbing influence on the wondrous path traced out by 
Mr. Butler's speculations. One fact of consciousness in i 

is very troublesome. The consciousness of personal identity bars 
the way, and it must be removed somehow. He enumerates the 
difficulties which surround the conception, and since he cannot 
deny the fact, he gets rid of it by extending it tothe region of uncon- 
sciousness. We were, before we were consciousof being. Memory was 
existent before consciousness. Personal identity may, therefore, be 
predicated of the whole race. We are our ancestors, not merely 
our human ancestors, but our ancestors all along the line since 
the first living germ went forth on its untried path, endowed with 
nothing but faith, a faith which, however, has grown to such 
large issues. Mr. Butler omits to explain how knowledge which 
begins in painful, conscious effort, and passes by repetition into 
automatic action, helps him to explain how automatic faith, which 
begins in unconsciousness, should grow to consciousness, and to 
all the varied phenomena of moral and spiritual life. 

Mr. Butler is a humourist, and we are not sure whether he is 
not poking fun at us all the while. In pure, crisp, and lueid 
language, with the utmost gravity, he turns everything upside 
down. If the following passage is not pure fun, we know not 
how to characterise it :— 


“A grain of corn, for example, has never been accustomed to find 





“ Lire is memory ;” so Mr. Butler summarises the results of his 
investigation ; more at length,—‘ life is that property of matter 
whereby it can remember. Matter which can remember is living, 
matter which cannot remember is dead.” This statement is 
fitted to excite surprise and stimulate inquiry. On what ground 
has Mr. Butler selected memory as the one distinction between 


Habit. By Samuel Butler, author of “ Erewhon.” London: Triibner 
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itself in a hen’s stomach,—neither it nor its forefathers. For a grain so 


| placed leaves no offspring, and hence cannot transmit its experience. 


The first minute or so after being eaten it may think it has just been 
sown, and begin to prepare for sprouting, but in a few seconds it dis- 
covers the environment to be unfamiliar ; it therefore gets frightened, 
loses its head, is carried into the gizzard, and comminuted among the 
gizzard-stones. The hen succeeded in putting it into a position with 
which it was unfamiliar. From this it was an easy stage to assimi- 
lating it entirely. Once assimilated, the grain ceases to remember any 
more as a grain, but becomes initiated into all that happens to andfhas 
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happened to fowls for countless ages, Then it will attack all other 
grains, whenever it seesthom. There is no such persecutor of grain as 
another grain, when it bas once fairly identified itself with a hen.” 
The form which Mr. Butler's statements assume, is frequently full 
of humour, but underlying all the fun there is a deep and serious 
purpose. The form is peculiarly his own, the scope of the argu- 
ment he has in common with many thinkers of the present time. 
He is in full sympathy with that stream of tendency in science 
and philosophy which strives to make religion, and ethics, and 
Spiritual life merely problems in natural history. Readers of the 
voluminous and popular writings of Von Hartmann will observe 
a striking resemblance between his methods and results and those 
of Mr. Butler. To both the world is full of signs of intelligence 
and purpose, but with both the intelligence is unconscious and 
the purpose is blind. Von Hartmann moves over a larger sphere, 
with a wider sweep, and leaves us in no doubt regarding the bear- 
ings of his philosophy on human life. He moves, as is natural to 
a German, with a heavy equipment of technical terms, and with a 
vast apparatus of philosophical and scientific machinery. His 
movements are the movements of one who has cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery at his command. Mr. Butler moves in light 
skirmishing order, swiftly, easily, with many a joyous quip to 
beguile the weary way. But the starting-point is one, the road 
they travel is the same, and they tend to the same goal. Un- 
conscious intelligence, will, and purpose are with both the great 
solvents of all difficulties, 

The relation of their view to the theory of evolution forms 
another bond of union between them. Evolution, perhaps not in 
Mr. Darwin's hands, but most certainly in the hands of many of 
his followers, is an attempt to express the manifold phenomena of 
the universe in terms of matter and of motion. Life, organised, 
intelligent, conscious, however full of purpose and adaptation it 
seems to be, is as much the result of mechanical forces as is the 
path traced out by acannon-ball. We cannot speak scientifically 
of a purpose, we can speak only of a resultant. It is to the 
credit of Von Hartmann and Butler that they have seen this 
solution to be clearly inadequate. They have postulated intelli- 
gence as an added factor, wherever life appears. ‘They are suc- 
cessful in showing that the universe is full of purpose, plan, 
design, not merely in particular cases, but there are indications 
that it is constructed on one great plan. They feel also that 
evolution is sorely straitened by lack of time, and if they 
can show that intelligence can quicken the march of 
events and economise time, they can help the theory of 
evolution, as interpreted by themselves. But the misfor- 
tune is that the intelligence they postulate is of a kind with 
the workings of which we are utterly unacquainted. It is a 
hypothesis we cannot verify. The only intelligence we know is 
our own, and it is nothing if not conscious. We are aware that 
this hypothesis is widely held by those who are utterly disagreed 
in other matters. A writer so careful and accurate as Mr. Joseph 
John Murpby expressly maintains in his works Habit and 
Intelligence and the Scientific Bases of Faith, that vitalised matter 
has unconscious intelligence, under the guidance of which 
it organises itself. He also maintains the identity of unconscious 
organising intelligence, conscious mental intelligence, and in- 
stinctive or unconscious motor intelligence, intermediate between 
the two ; and he even bases on this an argument for Theism. It 
is obvious, however, that if there be in vitalised matter an in- 
telligence which can unconsciously organise itself and uncon- 
sciously grow into instinct, and further, grow conscious of itself, 
and develope the mental, social, and moral phenomena of human 
history, then, the imperious necessity which demandsa creative, per- 
sonal, superintending intelligence, above and beyond the world— 
—and this is the strongest part of the Theistic argument—is not 
needed, at least not needed so absolutely. 

The truth is, however, that Mr. Butler's system is pessimism 
of the purest water. As against Darwinism he is able to show 
the necessity of intelligence and purpose ; on the other hand, the 
kind of intelligence he advocates is weaker and more imperfect 
than the mechanical necessity he opposes. Mr. Butler does not 
need to lay stress on illusions, nor to paint a terrible picture of 
the evils of life; that follows as inevitable from his method. 
Life is a mockery ; all conscious effort is weakness; the search 
after truth, the passionate longing after purity, the striving after 
unselfishness are brushed aside, as not worthy to be mentioned in 
the same breath with that perfect creature,—an English youth 
who lives much in the open air, and never reads. Our 
toiling men of science, our poets and literary men, our 


working-men, are to be tolerated, in so far as they help to. 


produce that ideal youth. But on Mr. Butler’s showing, even 


such an English youth is a mistake. Life itself is a mistake. 
The highest type of knowledge is that which acts from the most 
perfect memory,—that is, which will not be turned aside from its 
purpose, and cannot be surprised into that forgetfulness which is 
death. But this highest type is not realised in any living thing, 
for, as Mr. Butler shows, any living germ may be put into un- 
familiar circumstances, lose its head, and die. Had he descended 
lower, or in his view, ascended the scale somewhat higher, he 
would have come at last to something in which his idea of know- 
ledge was perfectly realised. In a molecule, say, of hydrogen, he 
would have found something which never loses its head, always 
maintains its presence of mind, and can never be surprised into 
forgetfulness. A master of science thus describes these molecules ; 
Dr. Clark Maxwell says :—‘‘ Here and in the starry heavens there 
are innumerable bodies of exactly the same mass, so many and no 
more to the grain, which vibrate in exactly the same time, so 
many and no more to the second; and no power in nature can 
now alter in the least either the mass or the period of one of 
them.” ‘This surely is Mr. Butler's ideal of perfect intelligence, 
Memory is perfect in the action of a molecule, and at every stage 
it grows less perfect, until when consciousness comes it is least 
perfect of all. Would it not be well for Mr. Butler to amend his 
definition, and to say, ‘‘ Matter is memory ””? 

Is this hypothesis of the Unconscious a tenable one? It is to 
be observed that the hypothesis always begins with conscious- 
ness, and is built on the fact that conscious effort passes into un- 
conscious habit. This, of course, is undoubted, with the qualifi- 
cation that what was learnt by conscious effort can always be 
again recalled to consciousness. We recommend our readers to 
try, and they will find, with more or less of effort, that it can be 
done. But automatic action, properly so called, never in normal 
circumstances rises to consciousness. That the mind can 
register its experience and store it up for future use is 
undoubtedly a great fact and a great advantage, for it 
sets free the mind to use its conscious energy for further 
advance. But it does not help us much in our attempt to 
explain the mystery of life and of intelligence. Let us widen 
the term “experience” to include the experience of the race, 
and let us include all the facts of heredity and transmission 
of acquired habits, and we have made but little progress. For 
the theory we are looking at tacitly assumes that the registrations 
of experience are wholiy organic, and every new experience in- 
volves a modification of structure. But man is thrifty, and 
modification of structure is an expensive process, and he has dis- 
covered a substitute, in which he may register his experiences 
without their becoming onganic. The conscious human intelli- 
gence we know, has recorded its history, its aspirations, and its 
conceptions of itself in a spiritual form. If { wish to know 
human intelligence, I can open my Homer, Dante, or Shake- 
speare; Plato or Hegel will tell me what human thought is 
capable of, and science in recorded words will tell me whata 
wondrous world is that in which I live. A great purpose and a 
great progress run through literature, and they are the work of 
conscious intelligence. But a greater purpose and a vaster pro- 
gress can be seen in the universe itself. Can that be the work of 
an unconscious intelligence which drifted on, not knowing itself, 
and not knowing its aim? No; the intelligence which shaped 
the universe is a higher one, though one akin to that which 
shaped our literature. 





THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE.* 


Tue eighth volume of the proceedings of this society, which was 
issued some months ago, gives a very favourable impression of the 
work which it does. The Institute was established in 1863, for the 
purpose of providing a meeting-place for people connected with 
the Colonies and India, and besides providing a reading-room 
and library, it affords opportunities for the reading of papers and 
for holding discussions on all subjects relating to the Indian and 
| Colonial Empires. These papers and discussions for the past 
season form the subject-matter of the volume before us, which 
‘deserves to be known outside the membership of the Institute. 
| Our Colonies, more than anything we have, require in these days 
to be known about, and to be turned to as the means not merely 
| of relieving us of population for whom it may be difficult, under 
| our social system, to find room at home, but as the great 
source and mainstay of the future development of our trade. 
It has been always a sort of perverse tendency on the part of the 
people of this country to rate almost any spot in the world higher 








| * Proceedings of the Roval Colonial Institute. Vol. VIII. Published by the Institute, 
i 15 Strand, W.C. 
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than the spots which belonged to ourselves, and where our race 
could settle and multiply. We have therefore gloried in India, 
where we strut a brief time as conquerors, and then die or flee the 
country ; and have taken little account of New Zealand, Victoria, 
or New South Wales ; we have suffered thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen to deport themselves to Brazil, to rot and die in 
jdleness, among people of strange speech and creed, instead of 
filling South Africa till all danger of eruptions of Kaffirs might 
have been put an end to by the strength of the solid European 
population. It needed gold to draw people in large numbers to 
any of our best possessions, and even the Transvaal might have 
perished off the face of the earth, for all the fuss we make 
over it now, but for the diamond-fields in Griqualand, which 
excited English, Dutch, and German cupidity. Only by slow 
degrees has the idea come to be popular that our Colonies 
are good places for the young off-shoot of nobility of 
small means, for the farmer overborne by game, free-trade, 
and the superior airs of the squire, and for the peasant or artisan 
eager to better himself by honest labour,—for one and for all alike. 
And even now the Colonies are by no means known as they should 
be, or accepted by popular feeling as good and desirable places to 
go to with our own means. Emigration does not at present draw off 
large numbers of people; it rather lags, and needs some pushing 
and touting on the part of agents to keep it alive. ‘Till lately the 
Cape and Natal may be said to have been almost ignored, and 
only those Australian colonies have drawn population from home 
in large numbers who have chosen to pay for the importation, as for 
any other luxury. The facts and arguments of a book like this, 
the free discussion of questions affecting colonial and imperial in- 
terests, seem to us of a kind peculiarly well adapted for correcting 
people's ideas on colonial subjects. A glance at the treatment of 
one or two of the subjects will ser ve to show this. 

Take, for example, Mr. John Plummer’s essay on “The 
Colonies and the English Colonising Classes.” In his opening 
paragraphs he complains of the very same apathy, ignorance, and 
indifference of which we have now complained. He says that on 
mentioning to an English lady Miss Rye’s scheme for sending out 
pauper children to Canadian farms, she expressed a fear that they 
would fall into the hands of the Indians, and tells the following 
good story :— 

“A member of tho Australian rifle team, which competed in 1876 

at Wimbledon, writing to his friends in Melbourne, said, ‘I must tell 
you an amusing thing which occurred to King and I one day when we 
were sitting at dinner. As we all dressed alike, we got pretty well 
known as “ The Australians” about camp, and one day he and I were 
at dinner; at the table was a third person, and as we were talking 
about Melbourne and other places, he came in with, “You are 
Australians, I think?” Yes. “Ah, Ihave a cousin out there—his 
name is Clinton; perhaps you know him?” ‘Does he live in Mel- 
bourne?” I asked; but he didn’t know that. “He was in Australia 
somewhere.” “ Was he a squatter?” asked King. The man looked a 
shade staggered, but not to be beaten, replied, “No, I think he is a 
Cornishman.”’ ” 
Stories of that kind might be told without end, and they go to prove 
that, as Mr. Plummer argues, something ought to be done for the 
purpose of exciting people’s interest in those distant territories. He 
proposes exhibitions, museums, free libraries, and what not; and 
by these, no doubt, a good deal may be done, but the fact, we 
fear, is that the English labouring classes are not yet educated 
enough to profit by such knowledge, were it dinned into their ears 
every day and all day long. Something of a higher political 
education is needed for the masses before they can be impressed 
with the value of these colonies, and be induced of their own 
free-will to go and strengthen the hands of their brethren there. 
Mr. Plammer is right, however, in advocating that all means should 
be tried to dispel this ignorance, and nothing may conduce more 
to a spread of knowledge in this direction now than the pinched 
condition of many trades. The necessity is thus laid on men to 
look about them, and to try to find new outlets for their labour. 

Passing by an interesting and very striking, if somewhat too 
lengthy, paper by Captain Colomb, on “ Imperial and Colonial 
Responsibilities in War,” a subject which is also too little 
thought about in these times, we turn to Mr. Donald Currie’s 
“Thoughts upon the Present and Future of South Africa 
and Central and Eastern Africa.” The writer of this paper 
labours, he says, under the disadvantage of never having visited 
the countries he has undertaken to treat of, but he certainly does 
not labour under ignorance of either their history or condition. | 
He does not, however, appear to us to rate sufficiently high the | 
difficulties which beset either South-African confederation or | 
South-African progress. The union of the Transvaal with the | 
rest of the British Colonies only removes one of the difficulties in 
the way of a peaceful and steady development of this magnificent 


possession. The native question remains, and the question also 
of the right and position of the respective provinces. These will 
take longer to get over than Mr. Currie seems to think. We also 
doubt the permanent benefit to the Cape of thediamond-fields. They 
have drawn people to the territory, it is true, but they are planted 
inland, away from the most settled districts, and there is a large 
region to fill up before the nation that may be forming in South 
Africa can be considered homogeneous. Nor is the Dutch question 
settled quite yet. In short, South Africa wants English immigrants 
and English money most urgently, if the people are to grapple at all 
successfully with their many difficulties. The native difficulty 
alone is enough to appal all but the most sanguine. This is how 
it is indicated by Mr. Froude, in the discussion which followed 
Mr. Currie’s paper :— 

“The white races in South Africa, he conceived, might have thoir 
little differences and difficulties in arriving at confederation or any 
other arrangement of their affairs which they might like to make; but 
the white races in South Africa could be trusted to take care of them- 
selves; and there might be a little pushing and shouldering before 
parties fell into their natural places, but this was a matter of slight and 
secondary consideration. We had had rather to think of that enormous 
mass of people who were not subordinated to us, and for whom, by 
taking over that country, we had now made ourselves responsible—he 
alluded to the Zulu and other native tribes in the Cape Colony, and in 
Natal and in the Transvaal. He believed he was right in saying that, 
if all the natives were put together, it would be found that there were 
400,000 in Natal, and about 800,000 more in the Cape Colony and its 
dependencies. There were nearly 200,000 in Basuto Land. 
Kaffraria and in the Colony 500,000 or 600,000, and in Natal 400,000. 
In the Transvaal, by a stroke of Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s pen, there 
had just been added about a million more; and all round the Transvaal 
there were vast powerful native tribes, numboring it was difficult to 
say how many—there were probably a million and a half with whom 
we should be brought into immediate relations in consequence of the 
annexation. Those people we should not allow to make war any more, 
and thus keep their numbers from increasing. They were extremely 
prolific, and he asked what would they be at the end of fifty years? 
There would bs six or seven millions of them at least; and there lay a 
serious responsibility in us to discover hy what moans those people 
could be reclaimed from their present savagery and elevated into 
civilised communities. There lay before us—whether under a 
system of Confederation or whatever it might be—one of the hardest 
problems, in the solution of which England must bear her share, It 
was their first duty. Beyond all questions of diamonds, gold-diggings, 
and ostrich-breeding, this first duty was staring us in the face,—what 
were to be our future relations with the native races in South Africa? 
Elsewhere those relations proved one of the saddest chapters in British 
history. One after another the inferior races with whom we had come 
in contact had died out before us. In the Zulus we have to deal witha 
noble, excellent people, a people that must not be allowed to perish, as 
the American Indians or the savages of Australia or New Zealand. In 
honour and conscience, we must make an effort to preserve the Zulus.” 
These words do not exaggerate the difficulties of our position in 
South Africa, and it remains to be seen which of these courses we 
shall yet take there in dealing with the native races,—whether we 
shall drive them north before us, partially exterminated through 
constant warfare; whether they will become our bondsmen and. 
slaves, as we blame the Dutch for having made them; or whether 
the two races will assimilate. Whichever solution be the ultimate 
one, or granting it a mixture of all three, the superior numbers of 
the blacks threatening us now demands, first of all, immigrants. 
Without English-speaking people all over South Africa in suffi- 
ciently preponderating numbers, annexation, confederation, and 
everything else may end in disaster. 

These brief notices are only meant, as we have said, to be 
taken as samples of what may be found in this volume, and we 
by no means seek to imply that they are its best samples. They 
interested us most, that is all. And no doubt those of our 
readers who are earnest in taking our advice to educate them- 
selves in matters colonial will find other papers of equal or greater 
value. One we may name, dealing with the climates of the 
various British Colonies, by Mr. G. T. Symons, as full of most 
interesting information. So also is Mr. Nevill Lubbock’s paper 
on the neglected, misrepresented, and misunderstood West India 
Colonies, although we do not quite agree with all he says. 
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The Principles of Punishment. By E. W. Cox, Serjoant-at-Law. 
(Law Times.)—The subject is one on which the author can speak from 





great experience, as he has tried upwards of 13,000 prisoners, for every 
variety of crimes except murder. He suggests that periodical con- 
ferences of those who administer the criminal law might be the means 
of bringing about an approach to uniformity in the punishment of crime, 
and so avoid serious scandals, which will continually occur, as matters 
are now. Punishment, he holds, should aim chiefly and primarily at 
being deterrent. Moral reform must be quite a subordinate object; it 
is too difficult and doubtful for society to attempt, except quite indi- 
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rectly. The habitual criminal, the author inclines to think, is never 
reformed. It is for the law to fix the punishment, and the judge’s pro- 
vince is solely to mitigate. When, therefore, complaints are made of 
the severity of the Judge, they arise from misconception, as the severity 
really belongs to the law, and this the judge cannot increase, but can 
only mitigate at his discretion. This is, no doubt, perfectly true, but 
what we really mean when we say that a judge has been in a particular 
case too severe, is merely that he has not wisely exercised his discretion 
in mitigating the prescribed punishment to the degree which seems 
to us reasonable. As long as he has the power to do this, it appears 
to us that the epithet “severe” may very properly be applied to 
him. We find that Serjeant Cox believes in the efficacy of 
whipping, and would have the whipping age extended to at least 
eighteen or twenty. Of occasional petty larcenies, the most frequent 
motive would seem to be the gratification of the desire of drink, 
and the smallest temptations so often lead to theft, that we 
are almost obliged to resort to a theory of kleptomania. There 
would seem to be a state of mind to which the exercise of furtiveness 
is in itself a positive fascination, and such an infirmity must be taken 
account of in awarding punishment. To young girls, in the author's 
opinion, imprisonment is almost certain moral ruin, and ought under 
hardly any circumstances to be inflicted. Education, he thinks, is, on 
the whole, likely to stimulate crimes committed for gain, as its tendency 
is to increase and multiply our wants. It facilitates, too, the commis- 
sion of such crimes, and is calculated to substitute crimes of fraud for 
those of mere vulgar larceny and violence. It is, therefore, a popular 
fallacy to regard it as an unmixed good. We fear that the criminal 
annals of our own day are confirming this view. As to capital punish- 
ment, the author has no doubt that the exceptional nature of the 
punishment makes it exceptionally deterrent, and that civilised society 
cannot well dispense with it. Our criminal Courts, he observes, are 
popular because all classes have almost perfect confidence in them, and 
the worst criminal knows in his heart that when he is brought into the 
dock he will have fair-play. On the whole, we havo, it appears, reason 
to congratulate ourselves on our existing system, which, if it allows 
many criminals to escape, gives all of us a sense of security. Serjeant 
Cox’s book, we should suppose, will be profitable reading for those who 
have to administer our laws. 


That Lady Lynway. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—Esther, the 
neglected daughter of a profligate and spendthrift father, becomes, under 
the pressure of want and misery, the mistress of Lord Lynway. In course 
of time, disappointed in his hopes of a wealthy alliance and anxious to 
annoy his relatives, Lord Lynway marries her. It is meant that the 
reader should regard her, notwithstanding her fault, as a woman of 
good feeling and principle. The other chief character in the novel is 
a wife who, though unfaithful to her husband, and notorious for the 
levity of her conduct, is yet not banished from society, and therefore 
feels herself able to look down with contempt on “ that Lady Lynway.” 
The moral to be drawn is, we presume, that social judgments are often 
very unjust. Wo might praise the writer’s purpose, but for what we 
may call, to use the most lenient term, the very mistaken way in which 
that purpose, in part at least, is carried out. The first chapter, in which 
a@ scene between the unfaithful wife and one of her many lovers is 
described, is conceived in the spirit of one of the comedies of the 
Restoration, or of a French novel of the worse kind. Anything more 
distinctly unfit for a modest woman to read we have seldom seen, in a 
book which comes vouched by the name of a respectable publisher. 


Upper Egypt: its People and its Products. By C. B. Klunzinger, 
M.D. With a Prefatory Notice by Dr. Georg Schweinfiirth. (Blackie.) 


—Dr. Klunzinger gives us the result of a long experience of life in | 


Egypt, or it should rathor be said, of life among the Egyptians, He 
first practised as a physician at Cairo, and afterwards held an official 
medical post at Koseir,on the Red Sea. The physician everywhere has 
better opportunities than other men of seeing something of the inner 
life of a people, and in the East these opportunities include access to the 
jealously-guarded hareem. The merits of Lane’s admirable book are 
amply acknowledged both by the author and by Dr. Schweinfiirth, 
but ‘as they point out, he chiefly concerns himself with the manners 
and customs, the social and religious life of the town population. Of the 
rural inhabitants, especially as regards Upper Egypt, little worthy of note 
hasbeen written. Lady Daff-Gordon’s letters, though they are not noticed 
here, are an exception to the superficiality of ordinary works of travel ; 
but these, again, have to do with but a small circle of life. It may, we 
think, safely be said that Dr. Klunzinger’s minute and careful ob- 
servations, recorded with the utmost fidelity and with an absolute 


freedom from bias, fill a place that has been hitherto unoccupied. | 
The 


first day introduces us to the private life of the people; the second | 


Chapter the first is entitled “ Four Days in a Country Town.” 


begins by taking us to the markets, and afterwards introduces us toa 
domestic ménage, and even gives us a glimpse of the hareem; the third 


deals with official personages; the fourth speaks of schools, churches, 


and mosques. Successive chapters treat of “Travelling by Land and 
River,” “ Working Days and Holidays, &c.,” “ The Desert,” “The Red 
Sea,” “The Natural Treasures of the Red Sea,” and “ Popular Beliefs 
and Superstitions.” The writer’s testimony about slavery is emphatic. 
¢In Upper Egypt the slave-trade, on the whole, still remains pretty 


much as ofold. The public sale of slaves in the market-place has by 
no means entirely ceased, although sales are no longer so extensive as 
formerly. The Government officials themselves lend a hand when an 
escaped slave is to be tracked out, and more than that, it is an open 
secret that the native Christian or Mohammedan consular agents of 
European Powers often invest their money in the slave-trade, though 
not under their own names!” We can heartily recommend this book, 
It will be understood, of course, that it is not all meant for all readers, 


Who is She? By the Author of “The Honeymoon,” “ Fashion and 
Passion,” &c. 3 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—Most readers will be 
inclined to give the author of this novel such praise as may fairly be 
due to the inventor of a genuine surprise and undoubted novelty. The 
heroine is a girl of great beauty, the reigning belle of more than one 
season, who suffers nevertheless from the doubtfulness of her anteco- 
dents. Her adopting mother (the author uses the word “ adopted,” 
not an inexcusable mistake in a foreigner) urges her to marry 
a rich baronet, devoted to scientific pursuits (in which she 
does not feel the least interest). She almost consents; then comes 
a break in the story. The marriage takes place. She lives 
unhappily with her husband, quarrels furiously with him, asks 
aman to elope with her, lives with him for some months, finally is 
deserted by him, and then finds an old lover throwing himself at her 
feet, when suddenly—she wakes. The marriage, elopement, deser- 
tion are all a dream. The reader is certainly relieved by the dénouement, 
But the young lady must certainly have had a vory lively imagination, 
the more so, as there is one scene at least in her dream at which she 
could not have been present. This is not, we think, a phenomenon 
ever occurring in dreams. We hope that the writer will not think that 
we have spoilt his story by revealing this secret. We can but say that 
having to appreciate the book fairly, and this—though the writer is 
evidently not inclined to believe it—is what critics mostly wish to do; 
we felt bound to point out its chief morit,and this we could not do in 
any other way. The author may be congratulated on the facility and 
fluency with which he has learnt to write English. Let him now aim 
at elegance and force, and let him find something better to write about 
than the conventionalities, frivolities, and immoralities of fashionable 
life. 

The Words of Life. By C. M. Skottowe. (Longmans.)—In this 
little volume Mr. Skottowe has arranged “all (or nearly all) the re- 
corded words of our Lord, according to their subject-matter.” The 
headings are as follows :—* The Divine Nature,” “The Divine Work,” 
“Prophecies of Christ,” “Things Spiritual—Truths,” ‘Things 
Spiritual—Duties " (we notice under this head the omission of the say- 
ing, all the more remarkable because it is recorded not by any one of 
the Evangelists, but by St. Paul, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive ”), “ Words of or to Individuals,” “The Jews,” &c. No note 
or comment is added. The arrangement seems to have been well 
executed, and the matter is clearly set out. 


The Hazelhurst Mysiery. By Jessie Sale Lloyd. 2 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—“ With all her faults, she was a queen among women.” 
Such is the author’s judgment on her heroine. In one sense, it may be 
| accepted. Semiramis, Cleopatra, and Catharine of Russia were 
| “queens among women,” and it is quite possible that Kate Kerley, 
| Grafton, or Cortland, to give the lady the three names she bears in the 
| course of the story, might have risen, if circumstances had been 
| favourable, into a quite remarkable eminence in viciousness. So at 
| least we conclude from the language in which Miss Jessie Sale Lloyd 

describes her “ queen’s” adulterous passion for the shallow villain who 
supplanted her husband. This “ mystery ” is certainly not a “ morality ;” 
| asa tale, it is naught. The mystery lies in the ridiculously improbable 
| incident of the substitution of a corpse, which is made to personate the 
| runaway wife. The amount of culture which Miss Lloyd brings to her 
literary occupations may be estimated by the fact that she evidently 
thinks “ Jeremy Taylor” a synonym for dullness. If the maiden aunt 
whom she ridicules so admired the prince of English preachers, she 
| Was no ordinary woman, and the girl who could not get beyond the 
first page was as feeble in mind as she was degraded in morals. 


The Kitchen and Market Garden. By Contributors to the Garden. 
(Macmillan.)—This is a closely printed octavo of more than four hun- 
dred pages, full of information on the subject described by the title. 
The sitnation of the garden, the capacities of different soils, the methods 
of modifying them, the operation and relative value of manures, the 
subjects of shelter, tools, rotation of crops, &c., form an introductory 
section. Then we have an account of the various vegetables in alpha- 
betical order. Any one who will make his gardener a present of this 
volume will have been not unmindful of his own interests. 


From a Bed of Roses. By Cuthbert Hope. (Samuel Tinsley.) —This 
novel is written to show that if you want a youth “to withstand and 
' stand,” you must not bring him up in studied ignorance of all evils 
' and difficulties ; and that if such a youth has the misfortune to have had 
a very worthless father, it is ill-policy to let him understand that he is 
somebody else’s son, and leave him to discover the truth just at some 
time when the discovery will be most fatal. Most readers will be able 
to foresee the end of such conduct, and will not be reassured when they 
j find that the hero is so sensitive a being as Cyril, and that he has the 
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misfortune to be thrown among such an extraordinary set of beings as 
are his uncle Heriot, and the friends and associates whom that uncle 
collects about him. Nothing more unnatural and more unlike to any 
reality of life can be imagined than these scenes which ‘‘ Cuthbert 
Hope” depicts. Every character is of the stage-conventional kind, 
Belletti the Italian and Steinmetz the German being quite counterparts 
to the traditional John Bull of the foreign dramas. There is some 
clever writing in the book, and the author, it is clear, has read and 
thought,—but the art of writing has evidently all to be learnt. 

A Laggard in Love, By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—We have never much admired Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip’s books, but we do not remember to have found any one of them 
so exceedingly dull and inane as A Laggard in Love. We are intro- 
duced in the first chapter to a very disagreeable clergyman, who suc- 
coeds in the course of a few pages to a baronetcy and a large fortune. 
Of course, this makes him ten times worse. He takes possession of his 
wealth with unseemly haste. His son, who soon joins him, turns 
out to be an old lover of the late baronet’s widow, who renews her, 
old relations with a baste that is, to say the least, quite as unseemly as 
that of the clergyman. This son is, we suppose, the “ laggard in love,’ 
though the phrase might be applied to other worthless and uninteresting 
persons who are introduced to the reader. With his and their love 
affairs the rest of the three volumes is occupied, and anything more 


(which is a very spirited narrative), and the latter chapters might have 
been compressed with advantage. 


Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of All Men? By Samuel 
Cox. (Henry S, King)—Mr. Cox tells us in his preface that he writes 
to encourage “those ‘who faintly trust the larger hope’ to commit 
themselves to it wholly and fearlessly,” his argument being drawn 
from the Scripture. He has followed the right course; Scriptural the 
argument must be, because the adversaries will acknowledge no other 
appeal. That their doctrine revolts the conscience of men is nothing to 
them, so far, at least, as the dogmatic statement of their view is con- 
cerned ; probably it modifies considerably their application of it to 
individual cases. How far the writers of the New Testament held this 
“larger hope” is very doubtful. We can, at least, conceive it of St. 
Paul ; happily the scope of Scripture is infinitely wider than the animus 
scribentis. Mr. Cox’s is an able and deeply interesting volume, and 
makes a valuable contribution to the study of the subject. We may 
ask whether he is right in interpreting the passage where it is said 
that “‘ fathers of our flesh chastise us after their pleasure,” as “ without 
consideration, i.¢., or without due consideration, out of mere caprice or 
vindictiveness.” Kara ¢é doxodv airois surely means “ according to what 
seemed good to them,” and is contrasted with iv) +i cum@ipey not 80 
much to exhibit a difference of motive, as to distinguish between the 
frequently mistaken views of the earthly parent and the unerring 


tedious than this narrative it is not easy to imagine. The allowance of | judgment of the Divine Father. 


incident is very scanty indeed, and what we have scarcely makes us 


Lapsed, but not Lost: a Story of Roman Carthage. By the Author 


wish to have more. The new baronet is ruined by losses in speculation per . nen “ae ep : 
(though we cannot see why a loss of a hundred thousand pounds should — prmaps  nigemeny sxcag 129 ray cer ts eae 
be utterly overwhelming to a man with a rent-roll of sixteen thousand of the wate ton 6 tli, eel the udhtiet po ° ath. on 
a year, whose heir is not unwilling, we presume, to cut off the entail), painful sea which writers heve for the pe part, pa wey The 
and ag “rd = pore eee rd oe — — — & the | Church historian, of course, is bound to deal with it, for it occupied a pro- 
widow, but they cannot marry, for be mustaave money, and ber income |... 104 place in the controversies of the third century, and had not lost 


in a great measure ceases with her remarriage. When these obstacles 


its interest in the fourth. But writers of fiction prefer to pass it by. 


are removed the maniac geis loose, and attacks his predecessor's widow They write of the martyrs and confessors, but not of these whese 


with such violence that she, too, becomes a maniac! And this is whata 
novelist who once had some power is reduced to! 


painful conflicts nevertheless suggest so tragical a subject, those who 


“lapsed,” whether they incurred the darker guilt of the Sacrificati, or 


Cherry Ripe. By the Author of ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” &c. 3 | committed the more pardonable offence of the Libellatici. The family 
vols. (Bentley.)—Mnch might be said about this book, but we prefer | which the writer introduces to us in the beginning of her volume 


to say little. 


Miss Mather, who, if words did not manifestly run | consists of 


an aged matron, who remembers Tertullian, her 


away with her, might be said to have some command of language,|two grandsons, one a practical, single-minded man, the other 
speaks in her first chapter of the “ pure and stainless flower” of the | highly cultured and full of the noblest aspirations, but of a less 
water-lily growing up out “of slime and filth and every conceivable | steadfast nature; and a daughter. To this family is added by the 
noisomeness,” and compares to it the love which springs up in a de- | accident of a shipwreck a maiden of Greek birth. So there comes to be 
graded heart. Why, to employ her simile with a difference, does | intertwined with the story a thread of love. This is very tenderly and 
she insist on making us inspect this slime and filth? The lovely and) touchingly given. The whole, indeed, is full of interest, though we 
innocent girl to whom we are introduced in the first volume is a pretty | could have wished that the style had been somewhat simpler. In this 
enough flower, and we have a certain pleasure in regarding it, but why | respect, it falls behind what we have seen from this author's pen. It 
are we dragged down to the bottom of the pond? We are willing to| seems as if the classical associations of her subject had somewhat 
believe that all this is meant to be instructive, but we must say in all | affected, and not for good, a style which, on other occasions, has 
earnostness that a mistake of the most deplorable kind has been made | maintained in a remarkable degree the merits of simplicity and pathetic 
out in carrying out this purpose, and that writer and publisher share | power. 


a serious responsibility in sending forth such a book. After all, the 


Classic Preachers of the English Church; Lectures delivered at St. 


practical remedy lies in the hands of the librarians, who, if they never | James's Church in 1877. With an Introduction by J. E. Kempe, M.A. 


sent out an unwholesome book that was not asked for, would effect a (Murray.) 
Lectures for 1877. Edited, with a historical preface, by Alfred Barry, 
2 vols. (Chatto and|D.D. (Murray.)—The division between preachers and masters of 


great and salutary change. 


Miss Misanthrope. By Justin McCarthy. 


Masters in English Theology, being the King’s College 


Windus.)—Some of our readers may have seen this novel when it | theology is to a certain extent, and indeed could hardly fail to be, a 


appeared in the pages of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


To them it will | cross division. Bishop Butler, for instance, is one of the six “ classical 


be not necessary to recommend it; to others, we may say that it isa tale | preachers,” but it is only by accident, as it were, that his contributions 


of unusual merit. The heroine, Minola Grey, is unhappily situated at | to theology took the form of sermons. 
are, it is not as sermons that we regard them. It is difficult, indeed, to 


realise the effect which their delivery is said to have had. Jeremy 
Taylor, on the other hand, is eminently a preacher. To ethics, indeed, 
But she cannot quite break off all ties which | especially to the ethics of religion, he made valuable contributions, but 


home. She avails herself of the independent means which she happens 
to possess to set up for herself in London. Her purpose is to lead a 
self-contained life. Male mankind she despises; of female mankind 
she is just tolerant. 


Masterly as these discourses 


bind her to her fellow-creatures. She has affectionate recollections of an | with theology proper he had little to do. This criticism apart—and 


old schoolfellow, Lucy Money, and renews acquaintance with her. But | i 
the Moneys are wealthy people, and for various reasons have a large | t 
circle of acquaintances. And then it happens that there crosses | t 


t does not really touch the substantial merits of these volumes— 
here is little but what we can unreservedly praise. The plan of the 
wo volumes has been to hand over each subject to a congenial writer. 


her path the hero of the story, Victor Heron, “the man with | Sometimes, perhaps, we are inclined, if only for the sake of curiosity, to 


@ grievance,” who has been Governor of a colony, and having 
there neglected the grand maxim, point de zéle, has fallen under the 
displeasure of his superiors. Her companion, too, Mary Blanchet, has a 
brother, a poet of the newest school. Him, too, she cannot keep at 
arm’s length. In fact she finds that, whether it be well or no, it is at 
least not possible for a woman to live alone. All this is very pleasantly 
told, and the characters are all excellently well drawn. 








wish that this order of things had been reversed,—that, for instance, 
Professor Plumptre had been commissioned to deal not with Chilling- 
worth, but with Bishop Andrewes, and that the Dean of St. Paul’s had 
been diverted from Andrewes to Chillingworth. Tho lectures, however, 
are very satisfactory as they stand. No one can doubt that Canon 
Farrar is at home in the subject of Jeremy Taylor, whose eloquence and 
Minola and | learning he appreciates with a kindred fervour. Bishop Wilson is at first 


Victor are the most prominent figures, and should, perhaps, receive the | sight a less appropriate theme for him, but it is treated with full sym- 


highest praise, but every figure is good. Mr. St. Paul, the high-born | p 
red Radical, who has cast off his title of courtesy and made a fortune by ly 


athy. These two lectures are, perhaps, the most attractive in the two 


olumes. Not the least interesting is that in which Canon Westcott 


cattle-raising in the West of America, is perhaps the best of the minor | treats of Benjamin Whichcote, a name which will probably be as strange 
personages, Some sharp satire, too, is expended on Blanchet, the poet, | to most readers as it certainly was to us, and which will not be found in 


with his extravagant self-conccit, his contempt for man and nature, his _the ordinary biographical dictionaries. 
common man. As a theologian he may be briefly described as a suc- 


cessor of Coleridge. Hooker, discussed by Dr. Barry (whose preface is 
excellently done), and Bishop Pearson, by Professor Cheetham, make 
up, with the names which we have mentioned, the six “masters in 


affected tastes, which find their ideal of beauty in a Venus who “ was 
draped from chin to toe in a snuff-coloured gown, and was represented 
4s seated on a rock biting the nails of a lank, greenish hand; and had 
sunken cheeks, livid eyes, and a complexion like that of the prairie 


Sage-grass.” The interest of the story flags a little after the e’ection | t! 





Whichcote, however, was no 


eology.” Of the “ Classic Preachers” we bave, besides Bishops Wilson 
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and Butler, Donne, Barrow, South (an admirable lecture by the Dean 
of Durham), and Beveridge. 


The Earl of Effingham. By Lalla McDowell. (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
The Hon. Major Effingham, who afterwards becomes, by the death of 
his father and elder brother, “ the Earl of Effingham,” (does the writer 
know that this is an actually existing title, and that it would have 
been in far better taste to invent one?) purchases an estate in Ireland. 
He goes down to take possession of it, when a warm-hearted fellow, 
who is one of the tenants, shoots him. Happily the wound is not 
mortal, and Larry—that is the impetuous lad’s name—expresses his 
regret in the handsomest way, when he finds that Major Effingham is 
attached to the daughter of the old proprietor. This attachment is not, 
however, a passport to the regard of another young Irishman, and the 
young nobleman is put in yet more serious danger of his life. Happily 
he is tenacious of life, and the story is not prevented from coming to 
a happy termination. The author’s moral is an earnest exhortation to 
absentee landlords to turn from the error of their ways. She does not 
venture, we observe, to recommend the expenditure of capital in the 
purchase of encumbered estates. It is not every new proprietor who 
finds a talisman in the love of a daughter of the old house, and some of 
Ireland’s gallant sons shoot straighter than Larry the shoemaker. 


We have also received The Young People’s Pocket-Book for 1878, 
published by the Religious Tract Society, which appears to be a little 
didactic, but may find acceptance with young people who like in- 
structive books. 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have sent us a box of very pretty 
valentines. Tho butterflies, flowers, and birds are, as usual, very 
beautiful, and even the Cupids and young women, though not par- 
ticularly beautiful, are not vulgar. Some of the most refined and 
effective are the figures coloured with only a single pale tint. 
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Marriage. 

GRAHAM-JONES—HvUTTON—On Tuesday, the 5th Feb., at the parish church, 8. 
Lawrence, Ludlow, by the Rev. W. Henry Jones, M.A., Vicar of Mottram-in- 
Longdendale, uncle of the bridegrvom, assisted by the Rev. J. H. Hutton, B.A., 
uncle of the bride, the Rev. Charles Edward Graham-Jones, M.A, Vicar of 
Newton-in-Mottram, grandson of the Ven. the Archdeacon of Liverpool, to Mira 
Stansfeld, second daughter of John Hutton, Esq , of Ludlow. 








GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impres- 

sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 

=, both as regards the general health by the eee mastication of food, and 

t i of pure and sweet breath. Among the numerous 

poupanetions now offered to the public, ROWLAND’S ODONTO stands pre- 

eminent for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and 

giving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath.—Sold by all Chemists, at 2s 9d per box. 

The genuine Odonto has the words “ A. Rowland and Sons” in red ink on the 
Government Stamp, fixed on the box. Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healtby tone to pone whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 48, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

CUITS. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BIS 
“ Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by _ use of these 


biscuits.” 
| | ideale CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Sold in 1s Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 











Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 





Wor 
CAUTION. —The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 








COMMONWEALTH STATE PAPERS, 1651-1652. 
In imperial 8vo, pp. 780, price 15s, cloth. 


ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, 1651- 
J 1652, preserved in the State-Paper Department of H.M.’s Public Record 
Office. Edited by MARY ANNE EVERBTT GREEN; published under the Direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of H.M.'s Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 
This Calendar is in continuation of those during the reigns from Edward VI. to 
Charles I.,and contains a mass of new information, Vol. 1V., 1651-1652, com- 
prises, in addition to the Minutes of Councils, all the Warrants to the Generals of 


| the Fleet, orders of the Navy Committee, State Warrants for payment of Money, 


Selborne (Lord), Notes on Some Passages in the Liturgical History of the 


Reformed English Church, 8v0........+++«. 
Simpson (A. L.), The Near and the Far V 


Sinclair (R.), Rationale of Latin Syntax, cr 8v0 hesweonven “ 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM 





SCHOOL—For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 
|: ecco BOUSE SCHOOL, 
READIN 
Conducted by the Misses BU CKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 


IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Boys | 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. H. 
A. D. SURRIDGE, M.A, and Rey. A. LAW 
WATHERSTON, M.A. 


a? © COMPANION.—A LADY, 
£ accustomed to the charge of a small househol: i 
and experienced in travelling. Salary not the principal 
object.—Address, “ E. H.,” care of Mrs. PATERSON, 
Squire's Mount, Hampstead, N. W. 


LADY, Living 1 near University C Col- 

lege, having a Resident Governess, wishes for 

one or two Children, about twelve years old, to share 

her Daughter's Lessons, daily, in English, French, 

a Latin. Apply to Mrs. C.,55 Torrington Square, 
yO. 











Hs? MISTRESS REQUIRED, for | 
a HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, to be opened at 
Pieston, Lancashire, at Easter, if possible. The 
Mistress should hold a University Certificate, should 
have had experience as Teacher in a High School, and 
must be a Churchwoman. Salary £200 per annum, 
with capitation fee for all pupils after the first 50. 
Rooms provided. Address, Rey. G. STEELE, Preston, 

Lancashire. 
OURNE EMOUTH, HANTS; FIR- 
FIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and 
University Colleges, EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a 
few SONS of GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid 
to work, health, and comfort. Masters attend for 
| German, French, and Writing. Bournemouth has been | 
| selected for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool | 
summer sea-breezes. The Pupils attend the ministry | 
of the Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, 
M.A. Strictly inclusive terms for — under six- 
ERM begins 









teen, £105; under thirteen, £75. 


| JANUARY 22. 


| (Q\LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, 

| J) MATHEMATICAL, and NATURAL-SCIENCE 

| SCHOLARSHIPS. Nine or more Open to Competi- | 

| tion, at Midsummer, 1878. Value, from £25 to £50a 
year, which may be increased from a Special Fund to 

| £90 a year, in cases of Scholars who require it. Further 
perticulars from the Head Master or Secretary, the 
College, [lifton, Bristol. 


| et PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 
work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 
very experienced, and has no other engagements, on 
the Malvern Hills.—“M.A.," Rose Bank, West 
Malvern. 


OR SALE, next SEPTEMBER, a 


First-class, long-established PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS, in one of the Southern Counties. 





| Premises, furnished or unfurnished, on lease. Prin- 


cipals only may obtain yen by addressing 
“S. M.," care of Messrs. PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
192 Fleet Street, E.C. 


| OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
rospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. 
Salien' 8, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 

CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esq., All Souls, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
He . Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 

—Addiess, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


W EDITIONS of the TWO POPULAR 
NOVELS, the WORLD WELL LOST, 
by E. Lynn Linton (2 vols. 8vo, with Iilus- 
trations); and MISS MISANTHROPE. 
by Justin McCarthy (2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins), are now in the Press, 
and will be ready in a few days. 


Price 1s, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,766, for FEBRUARY. 
P Whyte Melville, Tilustrated 
‘s Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. justrated. 
fed AND HEALTH. By B. W. Richardson, M.D. 
PAPAL ELECTIONS AND ELECTORS. By C. A. Bridge. 
NEW WaYs OF MEASURING THE SUN'S DISTANCE. By 
. A. Proctor. 
oaannee Morat PariosopHy. By J. A. Farrer. 
Sx PETER TEAZLE. By Dutton Cook. 
Ericgrams. By Charles Ward. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 











Price 1s, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA 
No. 136, for FEBRUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Illust. by A. Hopkins. 
SomE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE TURKS. 
GENIUS AT THE HAMMER. By Richard Dowling. 
VitTortA COLONNA. By Frances E. Trollope. 
OLp FooTBaLl Gossip. By Robert R. Macgregor. 
Tue RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By Thomas Hardy. 
Jllustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


Mr. PROCTOR’'S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 


NOMY. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. 





Small 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. 


POETRY for CHILDREN, and 
PRINCE DORUS. By CHARLES LAMB. 

“The quaint and delightful little book over the re- 
covery of which all the hearts of his lovers are yet 
warm with rejoicing.” — Mr. SWINBURNE, in the 
Atheneum. 





Small 8vo, with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 
THOREAU: his Life and Aims. 
Study. By H. A. Pace, Author of “The Life of 
Themas de Quincey,” &c. 
“Thoreau'’s story is one of the most attractive 
stories of our time, and we have to thank Mr. Page 
for reproducing it for us."—Spectator. 





NEW VOLUME of HUNTING SKETCHES. 
Oblong folio, half-bound, 21s. 
CANTERS IN CRAMPSHIRE. 
1. Gallops from Gorseborough. 2. Scrambles with 
Seratch Packs. 3. Studies with Staghounds. 
By G. BOWERS. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 
NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 

With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 





THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNOOLLECTED 
WRITINGS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 93. 


PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. By THomas Moors. 
With Suppressed from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron, chiefly from the Author's Manuscript, 
and all hitherto Inedited and Uncollected. With 
Notes and Preface by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 28 each. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. 

By WILKIE COLLINS.—The Woman in White— 
Antonina—Basil—Hide and Seek—The Dead Secret 
—The Queen of Hearts—My Miscellanies—The 
Moonstone—Man and Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss 
or Mrs. ?—The New Magdalen—The Frozen Deep— 
The Law and the Lady. 

By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE.—Ready- 
Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—This Son 
of Vulcean—My Little Girl—The Case of Mr. Lucraft 
—With Harp and Crown. 

By MARK TWAIN.—The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
—A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY.—Oakshott Castle. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
Waterman—One Against the World. 

By JOHN and KATHERINE SAUNDERS.—The 
Lion in the Path. 

By the AUTHOR of “ THAT LASS o’ LOWRIE'S."— 
Surly Tim. 





NEW VOLUMES of 
THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. 
The AMERICAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollope. 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 
The TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 
The DARK COLLEEN. By the Author of “ Queen of 
vonnaught.”’ 
UNDER the GREEN WOODTREE. By Thomas Hardy. 
HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations 


and Maps, 21s. 
PERAK and the MALAYS. “Sarong” 


and “Kris.” By Major FreD. M‘NAtrr (late Royal 
Artillery), Colonial Engineer and Surveyor- 
General, Straits Settlements, late Officiating H.M. 
Chief Commissioner, Perak, Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, Associate Institute Civil Engineers, &c. 

“ His almost exhaustive information is original and 
genuinely interesting, and he does not show the 
slightest disposition to bookmaking.” — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Lady MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE, Duchess of 
MARLBOROUGH, Lady MORGAN, Miss BERRY, &c. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 24s. 
WOMEN of FASHION and REPRESEN- 

TIVE WOMEN in LETTERS and SOCIETY. By 


H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of “ The Arctic 
World,” “The Mediterranean I)lustrated,” &c. 








The NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


Each Number Complete in itself. 


Nos. I., Il., and III. are now ready; No. IV. on 
the 28th. 


MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 
Author of “ Our Boys,” &c. 

The World says: “ We welcome with extra warmth 
the new periodical, ‘Mirth,’ conducted by so genuine 
a bumourist as Mr. H. J. Byron.” 

The Dai/y Telegraph says: “ Fun, hearty and spon- 
taneous, rattles over every page......Light-armed with 
points, antitheses, and puns, they are led on by their 
dashing and experienced captain to the victorious 
assault of dull profundity.” 


NOTICE.—New Novel by the Duke de 
Pomar.—A SECRET MARRIAGE and ITS OON- 
SEQUENCES. By the Duke pe Pomar, Autbor of 
“Fashion and Passion,” in the February Number 
of TINSLEY'’S MAGAZINE. Price 1s. 





NOTICE.—CHILDREN of NATURE. A 
Story of Modern London. By the Earl of Dssart, 
Author of “ Only a Woman's Love,” &c. In 2 vols. 

“A novel which, having once read, one would be 
delighted to read over again at an early opportunity.” 
—Morning Post. 

“Cleverly conceived.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
NOTICE.—An INNOCENT SINNER. A 

fe —_eeae Romance. By MABEL CoLiins. In 
3 vols. 

“This book is one that ought to be both read and 
studied."— Whitehall Review. 

“Miss Collins, who writes with correctness and 
vigour, has chosen in ‘ An Innocent Sinner’ to rely for 
interest on an entirely new combination of circum- 
stances.” —A thenewum. 


NOTICE.—TWO KNAVES and a QUEEN. 
A New Novel. By Frank Barretv, Author of 
“ Maggio,” “ Fantoccini,” &c. In 3 vols. 
“A distinctly clever novel."— World. 
“Lovers of plot, situation, and smartness will not 
be disappointed in it."—Queen. 


NOTICE—A LITTLE STEPSON. A New 


Novel. By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of “ Love's 
Conflict.” In 2 vols. 











NOTICE—A MATCH in the DARK. A 
New Novel. By GeorGe Rose, M.A. (Arthur 


Sketchley), Author of “ The Brown Papers,” “ Mrs. 
Brown at the Play,” &c. In 2 vols. 


NOTICE.—STRAFFORD. A Romance. By 
H. BarTtON BAKER, Author of “ French Society 
ag _ Fronde to the Great Revolution,” &c. 
n 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—The HAZELHURST 
MYSTERY: a New Novel. By JESSIB SALE 
LLOYD. 2 vols. 

“An exciting story of love and passion.”"—Court 
Journal. 


NOTICE—TWO LOVES: a New Novel. 


By Mrs. C. MARTIN, Author of “ Petite’s Romance,” 
“ Ethel Mildmay's Follies,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—THOMAS BROWN’S WILL: 


a New Novel. By ADOLPHUS POHL. In 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—IDA MILTON; or, To Be or 
Not —o New Novel. By GRAHAM STEPHEN- 
SON. vols. 


“Ida Milton is just such & woman as might have 
been formed by an assiduous study of Byron's favourite 
heroines, The author, besides gem the faculty 
of writing graceful English, is simply gifted with 
imagination.” —7imes. 


LITTLEDALE: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


























TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Strand. 








IHEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE, 
—On Monday, and during the week, will be 
formed the GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMI 
“THE WHITE CAT,” by E. L. Blanchard, scenery 
by W. Beverley, in which the celebrated Vokes Famil: 
will appear. Premitre Danseuse, Madille. Pi 4 
Double Harlequinade. Morning Performances ¢ 
Monday, Wednesday. and Saturday during the mon‘ 
of February.—Box Office open 10 till 5 daily until 
further notice. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. 
Ten till Five. Admission, Is. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 
Admission 1s; Catalogues 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 


OYAL POLYTE 








POLYTECHNIC— 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.— 
The ROSE and the RING: a Christmas Fr’ - Tale, 
adapted from Thackeray; given by Mr. —~.ymour 
Smith, vocally assisted by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion 
Vere, Minnie Clifford, &c.—CHEMICAL MYSTERIES, 
&@ Holiday Lecture; and LIGHT and COLOUR, with 
Interesting Experiments, by Professor Garduer— 
PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordinary, by Dr. Holden. 
—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, its History and Pro- 
gress to the Present Date; and a Lecture illustrative 
of TORPEDO WARFARE, with an Interesting Exhi- 
bition of To: oes, by Mr. J. L. King —CHRISTMAS 
in the OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c.—Admis- 
sion to the whole, Is. 
I ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
J incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills gotiated and llected 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all aa ae it sen M LOVELL, 
G ( sLIA 
Secretaries { }o11N J. BROOMFIELD. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives OnLy. EstTas- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ..........c0c00 £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ..............0.cesseesee0e £3,107,054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had the 
Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
REDUCED RATES on Bee PARTIE ASIN 


POLICIES. 
| 8 bach LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


25 Pall Mall, London, 8S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ............. » £1,000,900 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 

Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 

For Forms of Proposal and Ioformation, apply to 
the SECRETARY. — 
peorms AGAINST ACCIDENTS, 

By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCEOOMPANY., 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 











Annual Income, £210,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
Bes = * | } ay 2 

jus allowed to Insurers ve years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 





——~ “or by Royal Charter, A it 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 


bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Oolombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. 

also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


T°? BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 

PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and dationin proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting and fishing.—Particulars wil! be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agoncy 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear S1r,—Allow me to express my Fe thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq, By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 








‘Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 


“ The Silber Lamps give off nothing 
SILBER 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 

“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 

been obtained.” —T7imes, 14th July, 1874. 


THE 


“ The highest possible degree of Illu- 
mination."—Morning Post, 
13th July, 1874. 


LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 





“Ss ANITA S.” 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic known. 
o- REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.’’ 
HE 7imes of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, ) “ GQ Anreas "should be used in every Laundry, to 
a very brief experience appears to have been| i) bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of 
sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS,’ which | infection. A quart should be added to every 20 
will now take its place as @ valuable antiseptic and | gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 
disinfectant.” | 








te S4 NITAS " Prices.—Bottles, Ist Quality only, 1s, 
1s 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
“ © A NITAS” is the best preventive against the spread gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 
of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay | ~ = = =— Tum ta. 

Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle,and all Infectious | Thi TOILET si SANITAS.” 

Diseases. IT 18 NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- | is preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. 
jurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, | — as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of tobacco 
carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by | and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 
the highest medical authorities. of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 











“ Gj ARTTAS."—Shesovers Disinfectant or Antiseptic 
can be employed with useful results, nothing is 
so effectual as “Sanitas." Pamphlet, Testi- 
monials, and all particulars free, on application 

should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, to the SANITAS COMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, 

Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be | London, E.C. 

kept sweet and fresh by the use of| “SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 

“SANITAS.” { Druggists, or direct from the Company. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 


*t GC ANITAS” is the only preservative of BEER kept 
in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, 





 : eee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





aoe PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





yo and GAME PIES; also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





(PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





anaes for INVALIDs, 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 











EPPS’S 
COCOA. 





MORSON & SON’S 


PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION, 





PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz, 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 

PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 64 per 
Bottle. 

PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the —— resisting power is supplied 
by the MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fai} 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJohn White, 
Post-office, Piecadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 





have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the | 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croup,Fever, Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. | 
J. O. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay | 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- | 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I| ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it | 
From Dr. B. J. BouLTon and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- | 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 
Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS | 
i OHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies | 








SOLQE MANUFACTURER, 
J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


a 


LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS snd SWELLING of the LEGS, 


| SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 


inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
combine both sanitive and sanative powers in 
a high degree. By the former term is understood 
their ability to preserve health, by the latter their 
capability to restore health. With these remedies 
at hand no invalid need be at fault to guide himself or 
herself safely through the many trials to which every 
one is subjected during our long and oft-times in- 
clement winters. Coughs, colds, ulcerated throats, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, can be successfully 
treated by well rubbing this Ointment upon the chest, 
and by taking the Pills. During damp, foggy weather 
asthmatical sufferers will experience the utmost 
possible relief from the inunction of the Ointment, 
and all tender-chested persons will save endless 
misery by adopting this treatment. 
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BOOKS by L. T MEADE, Author of “Scamp and I.” 


A KNIGHT of TO-DAY. 
« Appropriately 


Crown 8vo, post free, 6s. 
dedicated to the memory of Charles Kingsley, and not unworthy 


DAVID’s LITTLE LAD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, . 
‘A specially touching story, founded upon the late terrible colliery accident in 


of the dedication.”"—Atheneum.——" A finely imagined story of a good man...... Wales. The bright girl Gwiadys is admirably drawn, and the pathos of the story 


well worth reading.” —Guardian.——“ Will prove very attractive."—TZimes. 


is intense."—Christian World. 


GREAT ST. BENEDICT’S. ATale. New Edition. Crown) SCAMP andI. A Story of City Byeways. New Edition. 


8yo, post free, 68. 


«The description of Dorothy's life is excellent."—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s 6d. 
“Allas true to life and as touchingly set forth as any heart could desire.’ —Athenwum. 


BOOKS by BRENDA, Author of ‘‘Froggy’s Little Brother.” 
A SATURDAY’S BAIRN. With Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, | FROGGY’S LITTLE BROTHER. A Story of the East 


cloth, 5s. 
“A charm 


ing story, over which tears and smiles contend."—Christian World. 


LOTTY’S VISIT to GRANDMAMMA. A Story for the 
Little Ones. With Fifty Illustrations by W. J. Petherick. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
« An admirable book for little people."—Literary World. 


WORKS by EMILY S&S. HOLT. 


End. New Edition. Small Syo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
NOTHING to NOBODY. New Edition. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 
ESPECIALLY THOSE. A Story on the Prayer ‘‘ For All 


Conditions of Men.” Small 8vo, cloth extra, 1s 6d. 





LETTICE EDEN ; or, the Lamps of Earth and the Light of ; VERENA. uam Paths and Slippery Byeways. A Story 


Heaven. Crown 890, cloth, 5s. 


of To-day. 


FOR the MASTER’S SAKE. A Tale of the Days of Queen | SISTER ROSE. The Eve of St. Bartholomew. 5s. 


Mary. Small 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 2s 6d. 


“Capital books for thoughtful young readers."—Literary World. 


London: JOHN F. SHAW and CO., 48 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourve Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDs’ Diet, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED 
IRON. 


“FER BRAVAIS.” 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 
Pure Iron and Oxygen combined, without Acid. 


LANCET, June 9, 1877.—Neutral, tasteless. A 
beautiful and interesting preparation.” 


British MepicaAL JouRNAL, March 3, 1877—“ Has 
all the good effects of Iron, without producing consti- 
pation or disturbing the digestion, and it does not 
dlacken the teeth.” 

Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS and CO., 
Paris, 13 Rue Lafayette; 
London Office, 8 Idol Lane, E.C. 


To be had of all Chemists. Price 4s 6d and 3s per 
bottle. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 











KK 424s LL WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


i\' ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
argestholders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
Profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
cupplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
— and quotations may be had on application to 
— = een CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
; eir Lon v , 

ings, Strand, WO on Offices, 4 Beaufort Build 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirs THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANB’S. A.D. 1700. 


{LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FBEE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IvorY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIeR-MACHE TERA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 6€s. | ELECTRO T&A AND Corrse Sats, from £3 7s to £24, 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. Bronzep TEA AND Corree URNS. 

Dis COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 lls. | ELecrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


ESTABLISHED 








LAMPps— Patent Roeck-Oil Moderator, &c. 

CLocKks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
KitcHeEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Lron. 


Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
TOOLS—Géntlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &, 
HotT-WATER FiTTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


Fenvers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GASELIERS—2.-light, 178; 3-do., 503; 5-do., £6 6s. 

GaAs COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, dc. 


PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 
PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


























FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING, 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
ERASMUS WILSON, 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


MR. F.R.S. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR- SOAP, 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE AND NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 








Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic r dation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 
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NE SHILLING HAND-BOOKS on 
the FINE ARTS. 
HALF-HOUR LECTURES on DRAWING 
PAINTING. 
The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE, 
HINTS for SKETCHING in WATER-COLOURS 
from NATURE. 
The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. ; 


and 


A SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

The ART of MARINE PAINTING IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 

The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. 


The ART of MINIATURE PAINTING. 
The ART of FLOWER PAINTING. - 
The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. 
The ART of 
COLOURS. 
The ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL-COLOURS. 
The ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 
The ART of FIGURE DRAWING. 
An_ ARTISTIC TREATISE on 
FIGURE. 
ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HUMAN FIGURE. 
The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HORSE. 
The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of CATTLE 
SHEEP. 


PORTRAIT PAINTING in OIL- 


the HUMAN 


and 


The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. 

The ART of MURAL DECORATION. 

The ART of PAINTING and DRAWING in 
COLOURED CRAYONS. 

A MANDAL of ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION to the ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING on LINEN. 

The ART of TRANSPARENT PAINTING on GLASS. 

The PRINCIPLES of COLOURING in PAINTING. 

The PRINCIPLES of FORM in ORNAMENTAL ART. 

The ART of WOOD ENGRAVING. 

INSTRUCTIONS for CLEANING, REPAIRING, 
LINING, and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 

DRAWING MODELS and their USES. 

The ART of BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone 
Place; and all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real] silver. 
A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King's 
Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 
12 Table Forks,......00000004 £1 10 0...2 1 0...2 5 
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12 Dessert Spoons 

12 Tea Spoons ........ereee08 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 
2 Sauce Ladles 
1 Gravy Spoon . 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 
J Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 
1 Pair of Fish Oarvers... 
1 Butter Knife  ....sess0008 
1 Soup Ladle ..., a 
1 Sugar Sifter... ° 


Total...cccccccovee£8 19 3...11 19 6...18 0 6 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above. and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £215s, A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 12s. 
TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
factories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. ning 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“ 


GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


_ 
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« There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no better brand 


the wearer. 
ILLS’ 
than the * THREE CASTLES.’ "—Vide 
*“ THREE “The Virginians.” 


Sold only in Packets and or TOY 
Cigarettes, protected by the CASTLES.” 
Name and Trade Mark of 

W. D. and H. 0, WILLS, Bristol and London. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMAREABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of : 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 











NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ WINE and 
WINE COUNTBIES.” 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Dedication to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., on the 
Permissive Bill. 


“WIT, WISDOM, AND MORALS, 
DISTILLED FROM BACCHUS.” 


By CHARLES TOVEY, F.B.H.S. 


“ F’en in our flight from vice some virtue lies, 
And free from folly we to wisdom rise.” 





WHITTAKER and OO., London; and all Booksellers. 
ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols, at all Libraries. 


A* OPEN VERDICT. 





Cheap Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged. 
Post 8vo, price 4s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 

Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of HumanImmortality. With Observations on Recent 
Criticisms. By EDWARD WHITE, Author of “The 
Mystery of Growth.” 

“An exceedingly able work."—Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Tait in the Unseen Universe. 

ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.0. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
REATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By Hu@H CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


Two vols. feap., cloth, 12s; half-bound, 12s 6d. 
A NEW WORK ‘p Dr. BREWER. 
RRORS of SPEECH and  0of 
SPELLING. By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, 

LL.D., Author of “ Guide to Science,” &c. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 

WILLIAM TEGG and CO. will publish in February a 
New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo, with 730 Engravings, 
printed from the Original Wood Blocks, cloth, £2 10s. 

ONE’S YEAR-BOOK, EVERY- 
DAY BOOK, and TABLE-BOOK. 

“The Every-day Book by William Hone, full of 
curious antiquarian res earch, the object being to give 
a variety of original in formation concerning manners, 
illustrated by curious instances, rarely to be found 
elsewhere,.”—Sir WALTER Scott, Bart. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 

Demy Ato, fancy boards, It edges, 108 6d. 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK é£(Illustra- 
tions by). Comprising Eighty-two Selected 

Illustrations on Steel, Stone,and Wood. With Letter- 

press Description. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 














FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF REASON. By Professor M iiller. 
be ay a A. EMPIRE. By Sider 
ames Owen. ler Indian 
poxtord. : Taw and History, 
‘OREST AND FIELD MyTHS. By W. R. S. Ral 
FRANCE BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE Ruvouenon 
we State of Ge Provinces. By Henri Taine. % 
HAT ISIN STORE FOR EUROPE. By Louis 
. Lag sey md of ag , Kossuth, 
HE New STAR WHICH FADED INTO Srar- 
Bichard A. Proctor, B.A. — | 
HE THREE CONFLICTING THEORIES OF CH 
StaTe. By the Rev. Canon Ourteis. een Amp 
apa yoo By Emily Pfeiffer. 

NGLAND'S ABANDONMENT OF THE Prorecr 
TURKEY. By Goldwin Smith, onan a 
ONTEMPORARY LI¥B AND THOUGHT. In Russia—B 

S., St. Petersburg. In France—B “4 
an - o 7 
ONTEMPORARY EsSAYS AND COMMENTS :—On Patriot- 
ism. On Toilet Artifices. Oa Govern 
e and Literature. ont CD 
ONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—A Series of Criti 
on New Books by Principal Shairp, Goldwin —— 
Matthew Browne, Rev. John Hunt, Rev. Dr. Little. 
daie, Principal Fairbairn, Professor Mayor, and 
others. 
STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 





Just published. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES, No. LIX., price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
F. CURCI AND THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
Roma SOTTERANBA, 
THE RENAISSANCE AND LIBERTY. 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND POLITICAL Economy, 
ARUNDEL CASTLB.—THS FITZALANS AND THE 
Howarps. 
THE WINTER CAMPAIGN. 
AN EXAMINATION OF Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PsYCHOLOGY. 
On SOME RECENT OOMMENTARIES 
SYLLABUS. 
THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY OF A DECLINE IN 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF.—THBE SOUL AND Futurs Lirg. 
10. Notices OF BOoKs. 
London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 
W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


“ . ie EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
owe on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest."—G@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. ols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Ww. 


R. BRASSEY on the RISE of 

WAGES.—See the BUILDER of this week, 44, 

or by post 44d, for full Report; large View and Plans 

of New Carpenters’ Hall; Water Question; Temple 

Bar and its Precedents; Paris Exhibition; Professor 

Barry's Lecture at the Academy; the New Buildings 
Bill, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


rMHE “TIMES” NEWSPAPER.—A 

Complete File from the Yeur 1814 to June, 1875, 
for SALE. The years 1818 to 1840, half-bound morocco, 
in 53 handsome volumes ; the remainder unbound, and 
in good condition. An offer requested, as the owner 
desires to sell at once. Address: Mr. ARNOLD, 316 
Marylebone Road, London, N. W. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says :—‘ As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— sua 
s. d. 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with ThreeTrays 2 2 0 
200 Speci in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 


ON THE 
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In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
Lc A8? PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS kave adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
7 ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OROSSE 


and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 


which imparts » brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to | *!!7; 


Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 





~ AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


; Standard. 


| 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 


| 


i 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.""—/ 00d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. 8. FRY and SONS. 





300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
Drawers ........ wesecesene coseere Seneosereononcnes see 10:10 0 
400 Specimens, in Oabinet, with Thirteea oe 


wers 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


bd te MOURNING— 








Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to- 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Drosses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 


AY'S, 
The London Genera] Mourning W archouse, 
Regent Street, WwW. 
BAG. 


\ISHER’S GLADSTONE 


The vearee Pe tore - 
The PERFECT TRA Ny AG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREB. 183 STRAND. 
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MARCUS WARD & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol., price Half-a-Crown. 

The HEART of MID-LOTHIAN. With 32 Ilustrations 

(8 full-page), in handsome binding suitable for the Library. Being the issue 

for February of Marcus Ward's Illustrated Waverley Novels. 
‘The cheapest book we ever saw.’ '—Noncon/formist. 


HEROES of NORTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By N. 
D'ANVERS. With numerous I'lustrations,and Map showing Mr. Stanley's 
latest Discoveries. 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 

« Bich in romantic interest."—Daily News. 


Will shortly be published. 


HEROES of SOUTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By N. 
D'ANVERS, Author of ‘Heroes of North Africaa Discovery.” 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Map and numerous Illustrations, 5s. This yolume will contain an 
Account of Mr. Stanley's recent Travels. 


CHINA, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE. With an 
Appendix on Corea. By CHARLES H. Epen, Author of “ India, Historical and 
Descriptive.” Numerous Illustrations, Map, aud Coloured Frontispiece by a 
Native Artist. S8vo, eloth extra, price 5s. 

“Concise and interesting .....Culled from the most trustworthy sources.”"— 


Academy. 





Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


MARCUS WARD and CO.’s VALENTINES.—The New 
Designs for the present season are now ready, and may be obtained from all 
Stationers and Booksellers. 

Wholesale only of MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


MARCUS WARD and CO.’s VALENTINE CARDS. 


Substitute for the Lace-Paper conventionality now so antiquated. Graceful 
design and delicate complimentary verse. Of all Stationers and Booksellers. 


Wholesale only of MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 














Just published. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE OF 1877. 
BEING A STATEMENT OF THE MEASURES PROPOSED BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA FOR THE PREVENTION AND RELIEF OF FAMINE 
IN THE FUTURE, 
Price Sixpence. 
C. KEGAN PAUL. and CO.,1 Paternoster Square, London. 











Just published, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. P 

HASES of MODERN DOCTRINE, in Relation to the 

Intellectual and Active Powers of Natureand Man. By James HAWKINS, 

Author of “ Physical, Moral, and [ntellectual Condition of the Deaf and Dumb,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Just published, in crown Syo, price 10s 6d, cloth. . 
} iggy GRAMMAR, Historical and Analytical. By 
Josern Gostwick, Author of “English Poets” and “German Poets ;” 
the Handbooks * German Literature " and * American Literature,” &c. 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 





Now ready, Volume II., imperial 8vo, price 218, cloth. 
IBLIOTHECA CORNUBIENSIS: a Catalogue of the 
Writings, both MS. and Printed, of Cornishmen, and of Works relating to 
the County of Cornwall. With Biographical Memoranda and copious Literary 
References. By G. C. Boas and W. P. Courtney. Vol. II., P—Z. 
*,* Volume I., A—O, may still be had, price 21s. 
London: LONGMANSand Co. ~* 





METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
4 ime and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SHapwortnu 
H. HopGson. 8r0, 14s, cloth. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same. 
2 vole. 8vo, 248, cloth. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Lately published, in feap Svo, price 5s, cloth. 


gee of UNBELIEF. By G. 8. Drew, M.A., Vicar 
) of Holy Trinity, Lambeth ; Author of “ Scripture Lands in connection with 
their History,” &c. 

“This most useful book ought to be read and pondered by every one who occu- 
pies the place of teacher. It is eloquent, and tender, and conclusive. The author 
argues calmly and scientifically, and carries the reader with him not merely by 
the charm of a persuasive style, but by the force of clear reasoning.”"—Literary 
Churchman. 

By the same Author, uniform, price 68. 


EASONS of FAITH; or the Order of the Christian Argu- 
ment Developed and Explained. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
“Interesting and thoughtfal......His scheme of reasoning is finely and truly con- 
ceived.”"— Spectator. 
“ Characterised by adequate knowledge, by candour, and by refined, suggestive 
thought...... One of the best conceived and most solidly reasoned works on the evi- 
dences produced in recent times." —Nonconformist. 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
— PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, ~ 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 





HARDY FLOWERS. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO,S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





On Tuesday next, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW VOLUME. 
ETERNAL HOPE. 


Five Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey in 1877. Contents :— 
What Heaven is—Is Life Worth Living ?—* Hell,"jwhat it is Not— 
Are there few that be Saved ?—Earthly and Future Consequences, of 
Sin—Preface, Notes, &c. 


LORD MELBOURNE’S MEMOIRS. 
By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


“The ‘ Life of Lord Melbourne’ fills up a vacant space in our political 
biography, and brings within convenient compass numerous transactions and 
events of great public interest, of which no connected history has hitherto 
been given to the world.”—/ all Mall Gazette. 


Mr. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S HISTORY 


of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. Vol. Il. The Monarchy, 1461-1540—The 
Reformation, 1540-1603. [Next week. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES on 


QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the Right Hon. Joun Brigar, 
M.P., and J. E. THOROLD Rogers. [On Tuesday next, 


MILTON’S LIFE. By Professor Masson. 


Vols. IV. and V., 1649-1660. Narrated in Connection with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. 8yo, 32s. (Vol. I, 188; 
Vol. II., 168; Vol. Iff., 18s.) (This day. 


PRIMITIVE PROPERTY. By M. de 


LAVELAYE. Translated by G. R. L. Marriott, LL.B. With an Introduction 
by T. E. CLIFFE Lesiig, LL.B. 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, with FULL DETAILS of the FALL of KARS. 


The “DAILY NEWS” CORRESPONDENCE 


of the WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY, to the FALL of KARS. In- 
cluding the Letters of Mr. Archibald Forbes, Mr. M‘Gahan, and other Specia] 
Correspondents in Europe and Asia. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“The Daily News has published, in a handy volume, what amounts to @ 
sketch of the whole history of the war in 1877, a8 it gives in chronological 
order, with a brief but carefully-drawn connecting narrative, letters written 
by Correspondents attending the armies of both combatants in both the scenes 
of action. As the principal writer was Mr. Forbes, all the well-known merits 
of Mr. Forbes's writings appear in the letters from his pen, and givea peculiar 
value to the collection of which they form a part. At the same time it may 
be said that, even when tested by juxtaposition with what Mr. Forbes writes, 
the letters in the collection from other Correspondents do not seem to suffer, 
but are all full of matter laboriously acquired and skilfully employed.”"— 
Saturday Review. 


Fifteenth Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1878. 


A STATISTICAL and HISTORICAL ANNUAL of the STATES of the 
CIVILISED WORLD. By F. MARTIN. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


“Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is indis- 
pensable to writers, floanciers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are directly 
or indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, and 
financial condition of their fellow-creatures at home and abroad. All the in- 
formation that could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants, and public 
speakers and writers relative to the constitution and government, the Church 
and education, the revenue and expenditure, the Army and Navy, the area and 
population, the commerce, industry, and trade of every civilised country in 
the world, is to be found readily accessible within the small limits of this 
admirable year-book."—Standard. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
Descriptions of up- 


wards of Thirteen Hundred of the most Ornamental Species, with Directions 
for their Arrangement, Culture, &c. By W. Robinson, F.L.S., Founder and 
Editor of the Garden. (On Tuesday next. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance feo of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are ailowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-room A FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. 


open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 








Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order throngh avy Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


By W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A., of St. Paul's School, London. Crown 8vo, Is. 
(This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. 


By R, Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 18mo, Is. (This day 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, February 9th, 1878. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 
NOTICE.—The NEW NOVEL by the POPULAR AUTHOR of ‘‘ JEAN,” “TOO 
LATE,” &. 


The LAST of the HADDONS. By Mrs. 


NEwMAN, Author of “Too Late,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“The story is well told, and the characters of Mary, Philip,and Lilian are all 
such as to excite the interest of the reader.”—Scotsman. 

“ Extremely interesting, the heroine writes to a high standard of unselfishness, 
yet somehow her self-denial never seems unnatural. All the characters are well 
drawn, none of them are hackneyed. The distinction between conventional and 
true vulgarity is skilfully illustrated. The book is throughout pure, refined, and 
amusing.” —Athenxum. 

NOTICE.—NEW STORY by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “A WOMAN'S 
TRIALS,” &c. 


ARE YOU MY WIFE? By Grace Ramsay, 
Author of “ Isa’s Story,” ‘‘A Woman's Trials,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


*‘The book is very readable.” —Standard. 
**A very good specimen of a sensational novel.”—John Bull. 
“A very interesting novel; the character of Franceline being worked out with 


great care and delicacy.”—T7ruth. 
“A thoroughly readable and in parts exciting novel, not without well-defined 


and skilfully-grouped characters, and decidedly clever dialogue." — World. 
“The tale is full of interest, and several of the characters are creations of 


remarkable truth, delicacy, and power.”—Scotsman. 


LAWRENCE LOFTEWALD. 


HAMILTON, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


LOVE LOST, but HONOUR WON. By 


THEODORE RusseLL Monro, Author of “ The Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &c. 3 


vols., 31s 6d. 
COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. By Mary 


E. SuHrp.ey, Author of “‘ Gabrielle Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The TRUST: an Autobiography. By Jean Lz 


Prevr. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“ We can recommend this book.” —Standard, 
“To write a purely domestic tale which is so far from dull is a considerable 








By ARTHUR 





achievement.,,... But the book should be read.”"—Athenxum. 


SALTHURST.~ By Mrs. Arraur Lewis, | 


Author of “ The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. [Now ready. 
THRO’ the SHADOW. ANovel. 2 vols., 21s. | 
(This day. 





EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Cuementina Biacx. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ There is a good deal to like in‘A Sussex Idyl.’ It is in every way what its 
title implies, for the story has much freshness and grace, and its pictures have a 
distinct local colouring, and a fidelity to nature, which may be appreciated even 
by those who have never spent a day in a Sussex hop-garden...... “A Sussex Idyl’ 


may be welcomed as highly promising.” —Athenxum. 
“It is seldom that we come across @ more sweet or simply told tale than‘ A 


Sussex Idyl.’ "—Scotsman. 


FROM a BED of ROSES. By Curusert 
Hope. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie’s Life. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


BROAD OUTLINES of LONG YEARS in| 


AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. HENRY JONES, of Binnum Binnum. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d | 


The LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG: a Love-| 


Story. By Cecit CLARKE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


| 
Tr ° e)@! —_ 

VANESSA FAIRE. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. } 
“Considerable power is unquestionably embodied in ‘ Vanessa Faire.’ The | 
grim, unflinching realism with which the personages are depicted reminds the | 
reader again and again of * Wuthering Heights,’ and not less the pathos, all the | 
more intense because tersely conveyed, of some of the situations.” —Scotsman. 


The EARL of EFFINGHAM. By Mrs.| 


M‘DOWELL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The REIGN of ROSAS; or, South hiniidiai! 
| 








| 


By Gerorce JOosEPH. | 





Sketches. By E.C. Fernavu. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


NOTICE.—New Story by the Author of “ Workaday Briars,’’ “ The Wynnes,” &c. | 


REGENT ROSALIND. By the Author of 


“ Workaday Briars,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


| 
London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Sonthampton Street, Strand. 


THE LATE GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 





The following Works contain the well-known Illustrations of this 
Samous Artist :— 


SCOTT'S (Sir WALTER) NOVELS. A New 


Edition, with the Author's Notes, and upwards of 100 Original S: 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK and J.M.W.TuRNER. 25 wan ay phe ig 
price £4 7s 6d; or bound in half-roan, £5. ’ 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s each. 


The MISER’S DAUGHTER. By W. Harnrisoy 


AINSWORTH. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


AINSWORTH. 


GUY FAWKES. By W. Harrison Arnswortas. 
ROOKWOOD. By W. Harrison Arnswortn, 
JACK SHEPPARD. By W. Harrison 


AINSWORTH. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH. By Frayx E. Smeptey, 
ARTHUR O’LEARY. By Cuartes Lever. 


By W. Harrison 





In fcap. 8vo, boards, 2s each. 


MORNINGS at BOW STREET. 
The GREATEST PLAGUE of LIFE. By the 


Brothers MAYHEW. 


WHOM to MARRY. By the Brothers Mayuew, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. large crown 8yo, with Maps. [This day. 





NEW WORK by MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By G. J. WuytTe- 


MELVILLE. With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. rge crown 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 





CATILINE, CLODIUS, and TIBERIUS. By 


EpWARD SPENCER BresLeEy, Professor of History in University College, 
London. Large crown S8vo. [Next week. 





The DICKENS’ DICTIONARY: a Key to the 


Characters and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. By 
GILBERT A. Pierce. With Additions by WILLIAM A. WHEELER. Large 
crown 8vo. [Next week. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
interesting to Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMONT. Translated from the 
French, and edited by Mrs. BURY PALLISER. With 200 Illustrations. Imperial 
8vo. [Next week. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE, 
—A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE is now ready, price One Shilling and 
Sixpence, postage free. REVISED LISTS of the 
Principal New and Choice Books lately added to the 
Library, and of Surplus copies withdrawn for sale at 
greatly reduced prices, are also ready, and will be forwarded 

on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





MESSRS. BESANT and RICE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 
Y CELIA’S ARBOUR: a Tale of Portsmouth Town. 
the Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” ** The Golden Butterfly, &. 
Sampson Low and Co., and at every Library in the Kingdom. 


By 
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WORKS ILLUSTRATED 
BY 


GEORGE 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE of the ENGRAVED WORKS 


‘of GEORGE CRUIKSHANKE, including Etchings on Steel, Copper, &c., and 


CRUIKSHANK. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS 
NEW WORKS. 


TWO NEW SERIALS APPEAR IN 


Weodcuts executed between the Years 1805 and 1870. Compiled by G. W. THE TEMP LE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Ret, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. With a 


large number of Illustrations, chiefly from the Original Plates and Blocks, In 
3 vols. royal 4to, £12 128; small paper edition (cne copy only), £10 10s. 
A few Copies only of the Large Edition remain. 


FIELDING’S (HENRY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 


Memoir of the Author by THOMAS Roscog, and 20 Plates. Medium 8vo, 14s. 
The NOVELS, separately, in 1 vol. With the Memoir by Roscor, and 

Plates. Medium 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Also, in Bohn's Libraries, with the same Plates. 


TOM JONES. 2 vols.,7s. JOSEPH ANDREWS. With Memoir and Portrait. 
1 yol., 386d. AMELIA. 1 vol., 5s, 


SMOLLETT’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Complete 


in 1 vol. With Memoir of the Author by THOMAS Roscog, and 21 


Medium 8vo, 14s. 
WELL’S (W. H.) HISTORY of the IRISH 


REBELLION in 1798. With Portraits and 21 Etchings on Steel, 7s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS. With 24 Engravings 


on Steel, after Smirke, and 10 Etchings by George Craikshank, 6s. 


’S GAMMER GRETHEL; or, German Fairy Tales 


and Popular Stories. With numerous Woodcuts. 3s 6d. 


The BROWNIES, and other Tales. By J. H. Ewing. 


With 4 Illustrations. Third Edition, imperial 16mo, 5s. 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough. 
oat Rng By J. H. Ewrna. With 4 Illustrations. Second Edition, 


DIBDIN’S SEA SONGS. Admiralty Edition. With 12 


Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


THREE COURSES and a DESSERT: a Series of Tales. 


With 50 humorous Illustrations. Post 8vo, 5s. 


PUNCH and JUDY. The Dialogue of the Puppet-Show: 
an Account of its Origin, &c. With 24 [lustrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d; also 
Coloured, 10s 6d. 


BOMBASTES FURIOSO: a Burlesque Tragic Opera, in 


One Act. With 7 Illustrations, 3s 6d, 


The OMNIBUS. With 100 Illustrations on Steel and 


Wood. Royal 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The TABLE-BOOK. With 128 Illustrations on Steel and 


Wood. Imperial 8vo, 16s. 


The FAIRY LIBRARY, consisting of ‘‘ Hop o’ My Thumb,” 
“Puss in Boots,” “Cinderella,” and “Jack and the Bean-Stalk.” With 
numerous I)lustrations, 5s. 


The TRUE LEGEND of St. DUNSTAN and the DEVIL. 


Showing bow a Horseshoe came to be a Charm against Witchcraft. With 
Five Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


The LOVING BALLAD of LORD BATEMAN. With 


12 Illustrations. 16mo, 1s 6d. 


The COMIC ALPHABET. With 24 Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL by HOLME LEE. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Horme Ler, 
Author of “ Sylvan Helt’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 
A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary 


CATHERINE JACKSON, Author of “ Word-Sketches in the Sweet South.” 2 yols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ CULMSHIRE FOLK.” 


JOHN ORLEBAR, Cix. By the Author of 


“Culmshire Folk.” Post 8yo. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of eve uisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., men t free. 





I-T HE FIRST VIOLIYA, 
COMMENCED in the JANUARY NUMBER. 


IL—JET: HER FACE, OR HER FORTUNE? 
By ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” “ Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” 
COMMENCED in the FEBRUARY NUMBER, 





Dr. DORAN’S 
LONDON in the JACOBITE 


TIMES. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight 
hundred pages comprised in these curious volumes not to reada line. If 
they once dip into the book, they are lost; it is so extraordinarily interesting, 
that they will be quite unable to lay it down till the last page is reached.” 





Mr. TROLLOPE'S 
LIFE of PIUS the NINTH. 2 


vols., price 26s, 
VANITY FAIR. 
“ Eminently a book to read, and an eminently readabie book.” 





Mr. WEDMORE’S 
PASTORALS of FRANCE. 


Second Edition, price 7s 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
“ Of singular quaintness and beauty.” 
EXAMINER. 
“There is nothing in the literature of the day in England with which 
these ‘ Pastorals* can be fitly compared.” 
SPECTATOR. 
“In their simplicity, their tenderness, their truthfulness to the remote 
life they picture, these ‘ Pastorals’ are almost perfect......A book to be read 
with great, and re-read with increased pleasure.” 


The HISTORY of the INDIAN 


NAVY. From Original Sources, and hitherto Unpub- 
lished Documents. By Lieutenant Cuartes RATHBONE 
Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy 8yo, 
price 36s, 





THE WORLD. 


“No more stirring tale of noble and daring deeds is to be found than in 
Mr. Low's graphic pages.” 





Mr. WINGFIELD'S 
LADY GRIZEL. 


TRUTH. 
“ The best piece de résistance that has been placed before the novel-reading 
public for many a day.” 
WORLD. 


“ This novel will make its mark, and will be read.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
“A powerful book.” 


PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. 


By the Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 








Next week, in 3 yols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


“MY HEART’S IN THE 
HIGHLANDS.” 


By the AUTHOR of “ARTISTE,” “SUN-MAID,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY L NE, EC. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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THE INVALIDS’ HOME ASSOCIATION, 


(HOME HOSPITALS.) 





INATITUTED AT A PUBLIC MEETING AT THE MANSION HOUSE, JUNE 27th, 1877. 


te, 


THE INVALIDS' 
established for the purpose of extending to members of the middle-classes and 
others, at a remunerative rate of payment, some of the advantages which the 
poor now gratuitously enjoy in charity hospitals. After consideration of the 
various methods of organisation, it was decided that the funds required to be 
raised in the first instance for the establishment of Invalids' Homes, which will 
then, it is anticipated, become self-supporting, should be obtained by means of 
Governorships of a proprietary character, such as have been found to constitute 
@ convenient basis for various proprietary Colleges,—Marlborough College, for 
example. The working capital thus raised will be regarded simply as a loan at 
interest, and any profit that may accrue in the working of the Homes it is pro- 
posed to devote to the extension of the system. In consequence of the great 
demands on public charity during the vacation by the Indian Famine and War 





OME ASSOCIATION (HOME HOSPITALS) has been | Funds, the Committee have not been urgent in putting forward the claims of thig 


enterprise; they have, however, already had the satisfaction of receiving nearly 
£6,000, and the subscribers include many of the most influential and thoughtful 
representatives of various classes of society. 

Experience already gathered which has bsen brought before the notice 
of the Committee has led them to the conclusion that these Homes may be 
made self-supporting, but that they would not be justifled in commencing their 
undertaking until £10,000 is actually forthcoming, and until they have a ‘ 
mise of a foundation capital of £20,000. Active steps are now being } 
procure the whole of that sum. Every Club in London will be pro 
copies of the prospectus, and any one may procure a copy on app licationnatriigp 
Mansion House, E.O. emer 

om 
er 





Provisional Committee. 


The DUKE of NORTHUMBERLAND, D.C.L. (Chairman.) 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, (Alderman THOS. S. OWDEN, F.R.G.S.) 
The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, P.C. 

The EARL of BESSBOROUGH, P.C. 

Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B. 

FREDERICK CLEEVE, Esq., B.N., C.B. 

FREDERIOK OOX, Esq. (Messrs. Cox and Co., Craig's Court, S.W.) 

JOHN ERIC ERICHSEN, Esq., F.B.S., Senior Surgeon, University College Hospital. 


ERNEST HART, Esq., Editor British Medical Journal. 

CHARLES HOARE, Esq. (Messrs. Hoare and Co., Fleet Street.) 

E. H. LUSHINGTON, Esq., Treasurer of Guy's Hospital. 

Dr. QUAIN, F.RB.S., Consulting Physician, Hospital for Consumption, Brompton. 
ALBERT G. SANDEMAN, Esq., Director of the Bank of Eogland. 

GEORGE STANLEY, Esq., Chevalier de la Légion d'Honueur. 

CLIFFORD WIGRAM, Esq., Director of the Bank of England. 

HENRY C. BURDETT, Esq. (Honorary Secretary), Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 


BANKERS—Messrs. BARNETTS, HOARES, and CO. 
SECRETARY TO THE COMMITTEE—Mr. H. HOWGRAVE GRAHAM. 





This movement was originated at the Mansion House only after the weightiest 
approval had been given to it by Memorials, extensively signed by the most 
eminent members of the medical and Jegal professions, heads of Banking Houses 
and of existing Hospitals, and others; and its inception met with great approval 
in the Press, as a means of supplying a long-acknowledged, and largely-felt want. 
In the countries of France, Switzerland, Spaia, Germany, and America, similar 
institutions have proved a great boon to the well-to-do classes everywhere. 

The TIMES, in a leading article, declares:—The question raised at 
the Mansion House was whether it is not possible to obtain two desirable ends at 
the same time, by establishing Hospitals for the Well-to-do, where all the benefit 
of scientific treatment shall be available, but where it shall be formally paid for, 
and where every one may enjoy it with a clear conscience. Why should there 
not be in every neighbourhood of a great city like this a sort of Club-house for 
the Sick, in which each patient shall bear his fair share of expense? We have 
innumerable and daily increasing Clubs for the wealthy, the idle, and the luxurious. 





By combining together to hire and maintain one such establishment, a number of 
people of the middle-class we are contemplating succeed in securing comforts 
which they would never enjoy in their own homes. Why should they not avail 
themselves of a similar resource ia illness, when luxuries are far more essential, 
and when they would be conferring a boon on their families, as on themselves? 
Such an arrangement would be a boon alike to doctors, to patients, and the 
families in general; and after the favourable reception which the proposal yester- 
day encountered it, is to be hoped it may be fairly tried.” 

The qualification of a Governor is « contribution of Fifty Guineas, 
with the following privileges, amongst others: — Eligibility to serve on the 
Council, and priority of admission (if necessary) to the Homes for themselves and 
their families when ill. 

Contributions may be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, and Co. 
62 Lombard Street, London; or to the Mansion House, where further and more 
detailed information can at all times be obtained. 
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